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Topics of the Week. 


We are permitted to say with considerable authority 
that there is a strong probability of the appearance 
of a collected, definitive edition of the works of John 
Ruskin, with much new matter. Ever since the return 
of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton to this country commu- 
nications have passed between him and Ruskin's liter- 
ary trustees in England, which have now reached a 
point which makes the editton a certainty. In fact, we 
are assured that it merely remains to arrange the de- 
tails, and that an official announcement may be ex- 
pected in the early Spring. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, who is perhaps better known as 
an essayist than a philosopher, although he has sev- 
eral times given expression to that school created by 
Benthan and developed by John Stuart Mill, is about 
to bring out in America through G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
a philosophical work entitled “ The English- Utilita- 
rians.” It will appear in three companion volumes. By 
way of explanation the author writes: “ The book is a 
sequel to my ‘History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ The title which I then ventured 
to use was more comprehensive than the work itself 
deserved. I felt my inability to write a continuation 
which should at all correspond to a similar title for the 
nineteenth century. I thought, however, that by writ- 
ing an account of the compact and energetic school of 
English utilitarians I could throw some light both 
upon them and their contemporaries. I had the ad- 
vantage for this purpose of having been myself a dis- 
ciple of the school during its last period.” 


What will undobutedly be the permanent and au- 
thoritative history of thc Dreyfus case will shortly 
appear in Paris in .wo volumes. It is the work of M. 
Joseph Reinach, who from being a mere spectator in 
the affair became one of the most ardent and eloquent 
advocates that the unfortunate soldier possessed. The 
first volume will deal with the trial and condemnation 
of Dreyfus in 1894, while the second will carry the 
story through the struggle to secure revision and the 
Rennes trial, down to the present, when the French Goy- 


ernment seems likely to grant general amnesty, includ- 
ing all the actors in the drama save Dreyfus himself. 
M. Reinach undoubtedly has at his command sources of 
information possessed by no other man. The second 
volume may be delayed in publication until Dreyfus 
makes another effort to bring his case again to the 
attention of the Cour de Cassation with a view of secur- 
ing his rehabilitation without the farce of another 
trial. This important cnd sensational work should be 
translated into English. 


The Rev. George Arbuthnot, Vicar of Stratford-oa- 
Avon, has been accustomed for the last few years on 
the Sundays following Shakespeare's birthday to preach 
a sermon on the poet before his congregation in the 
Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon. The sermons 
preached from 1894 to 1900,.inclusive, have been col- 
lected and edited and will shortly be presented in an 
appropriately made book by Longmans, Green & Co. 


Early in January Mme. Sarah Grand will make her 
début upon the lecture platform in the United States. 
Her lectures wil! not consist of mere readings from her 
novels or essays, with anecdotes interpolated, but will 
comprise a series of carefully prepared addresse&® upon 
literary, artistic, and sociological subjects. Since fir- 
ishing ‘‘ Babs, the Impossible,” she has been very busy 
with the preparation of these addresses, two cf whic’, 
“The Human Quest” and ‘‘ Mere Man,” will first be 
delivered in London preparatory to her departure for 
America. In the meantime, believing that one should 
not seriously appear before an audience without p--- 
ing a certain attention to the conventions of oratory, 
Mme. Grand is filling in the intervals of time spent at 
her desk by studying elocution. 





The late Francis Gilbert Attwood, who some critics 
have not hesitated to call an American John Leech, is 
about to have specimens of his best work made access- 
ible in convenient and His 
distinctive sketches in satire and humor were those in 
which he recorded from month to month in dainty yet 
forceful vignettes the most striking events of contem- 
porary history. A careful selection has been made from 
his pictures of this character, and the Life Publishing 
Company will shortly bring out a volume of them 
under the title of ‘‘ Attwood’s Pictures: An Artist's 
History of the Last Ten Years of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury.” 


permanent form most 


*“ Herod,” the new play by Stephen Phillips, author 
of “ Paolo and Francesca,”’ will shortly be published in 
book form by John Lane. It was produced for the first 
time, it will be recalled, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, Oct. 31, by Mr. Beerbohm “ree, and it is expected 
that Mr. Richard Mansfield will play the title réle in 
New York before long. The drama deals chiefly with 
Herod's execution of Aristobulus, brother of Marianne, 
his Queen; with Herod’s jealous condemnation of 
Marianne herself, and his subsequent remorse and 
other horrors, pictured in blank verse of an impressive 
and thoroughly poetic type. The publication of this 
play once more emphasizes the fact that there is a 
growing publie for the reading of acting plays. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. will shortly publish a work 
on Colonial furniture, which has a particular motif in 
these days when so much care, taste, and wealth are 
expended on the art of interior decoration. The book, 
which will be entitled ‘‘ The Furniture of Our Fore- 
fathers,” is by Esther Singleton. It is illustrated by the 
reproductions of photographs taken of rare and beau- 
tiful specimens in valuable collections; the plates have 
critical descriptions written by Russell Sturgis. The 
work will be issued in several parts, in which the sub- 
jects will be arranged according to locality and chro- 
nology, and will follow this scheme of details: 1. Vir- 
ginia and the South, seventeenth century, carved oak 
and walnut; 2. Philadelphia and the South from 1700 
to 1776; 3. New England in the seventeenth century; 
4. New York and Dutch furniture from the first settle- 
ment; 5. New England, 1700 to 1776; 6. Chippendale 
and Sheraton period; 7. Imported and domestic furni- 
ture since the Revolution; 8. Technical details for the 
collector and amateur. The many superb illustrations 
are a special feature of the work. 








Apropos of Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon: The Last 
Phase,” it may be mentioned that Mr. Clement Shorter 
has been engaged for some time upon a small volume 
bearing the title, “ Napoleon at St. Helena, with which 
Is Incorporated Some Hitherto Unpublished Corre- 
spondence by Mr. Thomas Brooke, Secretary to the 
British Government on the Island During Napoleon’s 

ojourn.” While these new volumes do not in them- 
selves indicate another Napoleonic revival, still they 
show that the myriad phases of the career and character 
of the man of Corsica have not yet exhausted public in- 
terest, and that all this “first-hand material,” which 
becomes public property from time to time builds up 
the structure out of which somebody in the future will 
carve the statue which is to remain permanent. But, 
as Lord Rosebery says, the time for it has not yet 
arrived, 








MRS. WARD’S “ ELEANOR,” 


Probably Her Masterpiece — Spontaneity and 
Color Not Seen in Her Other Works.* 


“ To Italy, the beloved and beautiful; instructress of 
our past, delight of our present, comrade of our future. 
The heart of an Englishwoman offers this book.” From 
these words of dedication to its close, ‘‘ Eleanor ” bears 
the impress of an artist’s hand, a scholar’s thought, a 
poet’s soul, 

If Mrs. Ward was ever ovcrladen with the freight 
of her learning, if her wheels ever rolled somewhat 
heavily under too great a burden of purpose, in “ Elea- 
nor” she has shaken off every weight and moves u. >2 
wings. Not that the purpose or the scholarship are 
less; rather are they larger chan ever before, but they 
have become pliant to Mrs. Ward’s plastic hand. She 
easily dominates her material, and so just is her sense 
of proportion, so perfect her ay, that upon this book 
might wel! be written the inscription of the Delphic 
temple of Apollo. 

The book is bathed and steeped in the atmosphere 
o* the land to which it is fitiy dedicated. Italy’s odors 
and sounds, as well as its visions of earth and sky, are 
all there, and all thrilled through and through with 
the very spirit of the soil, with that stranze spell of 
pagan and of papal past that broods always over this 
enchanted, this consecrated country. 

Through Edward Manistry, the brilliant English 
apologist of the Papacy, Mrs. Ward enlists her read- 
ers’ sympathies for the old traditions, for the imperious 
voice of the Church calling through all the centuries that 
Italy is her own, and hers only. One holds one’s breath 
at that marvelous picture of Leo XIII. borne through 
the worshipping crowds of St. Peter’s, “ thought, his- 
tory, faith, taking shape; the passion of many hearts 
revealed,” the link the “Tu es 
Petrus ” of the dome, and this turbulent, doubting age 
that questions all that dome and those words stand for. 
Is there anything in literature more pathetically lovely 
than the description of the aged Pope, chanting the 
Apostolic Benediction? 


one fragile between 


“Phe quavering voice rises into the sudden silence 
of St. Peter’s. Fifty thousand people hush every move- 
ment, strain their ears to listen. 

“Ah! How weak it is! Surely the effort is too great 
for a frame so enfeebled, so ancient. 
have been exacted—allowed. 
fully for the inevitable break. But no!—the Pope draws 
a long sigh—the sigh of weakness—(‘ Ah, poveretto!’ 
Ss. 78 a woman close to Lucy in a transport of pity— 
then once more attempts the chant—sighs again—and 
sings. Nothing more touching, more triumphant, than 
this weakness and this perseverence. Fragile, indomit- 
able face beneath the Papal crown! Under the eyes of 
fifty thousand people the Pope sighs like a child, be- 
cause he is weak and old, and the burden of his office 
is great; but in sighing keeps a perfect simplicity, dig- 
nity, courage. Not a trace of stoical concealment, “rt 
also not a trace of flinching. He sings to the end, and 
St. Peter's listens in a tender hush.” 

We pause to remark upon the artist’s -intuition, 
which, in the midst of this imperial and sacred pageant, 
makes the New England home flash upon the inner ¢_ e 
of the Puritan girl: “ The framed Declaration of In- 
dependence on the walls, the fresh boughs in the fire- 
place, the Bible on its table, the rag-carpet before the 
hearth.”” Here, for an instant, beneath the dome of 
Michael Angelo, in the presence of the very apotheosis 
of Catholicism, “she breathes the atmosphere of the 
house, its stern independence and simplicities, the 
scorns, the denials, the sturdy freedoms both of body 
and soul that it implies—conscience the only master— 
vice master for God, in this His house of the world.” 

And then again she throws herself with passion 
into the moment. Her resistant Protestantism dis- 
solves, and, as the incomparable pageant passes, the 
two waxen fingers seemed raised in benediction for her 
alone, and she “ falls upon her knees with a sob in her 
throat.” 

Mrs. Ward places before us this imperial ceremony, 
not only as a picture, but as a symbol, a revelation. It 
is full of splendor, full of tender human interest, reach- 
ing back into the dim borderland between history and 
tradition, reaching forward into a future sounded by no 
plummet of prophecy—yet threatened always by that 
worldwide and world-old spirit that brooks nothing 
between itself and God. 

Having woven round us the spell of Papal Rome, 
having commanded our homage for its sentiment, its 
glory, its hoary age, Mrs. Ward turns to the new Italy. 
She admits its crudities, its blunders, its crimes even; 
she shows the lamentable rift between Church and 
State, the jarring between patriotism and religion, so 
that a good Catholic finds it hard to love his country, 
and an ardent patriot inevitably falls away from his 
Church, and then, despite these things, we are brought 
to believe in the Italy of the present. We acknowledge 
the glamour of Catholicism, if, like Manistry, we stand 
outside; but, as with him, we go up and down the 


—_— 


*ELEANOR, By Mrs Honphry Ward. Published 
tions. New York. Harper & Brothers. One volume, 
$1.50. Two volumes, 12mo, illustrated, $3.00. 
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country, as we talk with Mme. Varianl, | conquest, the final triumphant soaring of ; 


Patrictic and trenchant; as we hear the 
testimony of the blue-eyed Lombard Count, 
with his clear vision of the national nature 
and its inconsistencies so incomprehensible 
to foreigners; as we listen to the Marchesa 
Fazzoleni, “one of the mothers of the new 
Italy, a modern of the moderns,” we find 
our faith growing in the ‘strong, young 
nation that will step forth” from the tu- 
mult of the cauidron containing the mem- 
bers of the old. Even the noble, large- 
brained Contessa Guerrini, whose only son 
fought and fell under Da Bormida, will 
have no pessimism about Italy; and 80 
“one begins to divine an Italy behind the 
Italy we know or history knows."’ The ro- 
mance within us still hovers round the 
Vatican and all it signifies, but, as Mrs. 
Ward unfolds the very core of Italy, the 
nation, we are caught in the grip of 
things older and deeper—incredibly, pri- 
maevally, old!—that still dominate every 
thing, shape everything, here. There are 
forces in Italy, forces of land and soil ard 
race only now fully let loose—that will re- 
make Chusch no than State, as the 
generations go by. * * * The Pope--and 
Crispi!—waves, both of them, on a sea of 
life that gave them birth, ‘with equal 


less 


| are 
; Once in a hundred years there is a woman 





| “tn 


mind,’ and that with equal mind will sweep | 


them both to its own goal—not theirs.” 

It is not, however, for a moment to be 
supposed that Mrs. Ward has marshaled 
her characters to act as mouthpieces for 
her theories of Italy. The book is never 
laden with these theories as was * Daniel 
Deronda,” with its Jewish ponderosities. 
Belonging to the very warp and woof of the 
story, they are essential to the fabric, but 
one may hold the story in certain lieht 
to find it iridescent with the color and the 


a 


many-hued threads of human life 
and emotion. The characters are real men 
and women, alike only in high-bred ease, 
simplicity, distinction, and in that subtle 
quality of temperament, making each, even 
the ieast, pecullarly vital. They are of the 
great world, sure of themselves and 
each other. Hence the conversations 
neither strain nor glitter, but are refresh- 
ingly frank and natural. They have an air 
of unusual reality from their light touch 
upon the men and things of the hour—the 
escapades of Sir Randolph Churchill, 
grisly horror of the Abyssinian war, 
of all things, The Springfield Republican 
and ‘‘a Yale and Harvard football match, 
with the dead and wounded left the 
field’! Mrs. Ward has only vindi- 
cated the American girl 
of her—by making her a character of 
nobility, but all her to America 
are gracious and sympathetic, and will be 
gratefully recognized by a people to whom 
other writers of English fiction been 
none too kind. 
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her soul above her woman's dreams and 
longings, her religious life growing from 
unfaith into a “certainty ef the spirit, 
erect amid all confusion,” the piteousness 


} and then the almost divine exaltation of 
| her conversations with the ofd priest—these 


are things too intimate and too sacred to 
be touched by any save Mrs. Ward's own 
hand. A clever man once said: “ There 
men's women and women's women. 


who is both a man’s woman and a woman's 
She holds 
fuch 
was Eleanor “Burgoyne, by some strange 
irony of fate forbidden the one heart she 
craved. We shall see her always as she 
stood leaning over the loggia, her soft lace 
and muslin “ eddying round her,’ waving 
her handkerchief to the two made happy 
by her great renunciation. 

As a companion picture we have Lucy 
Foster, the child of New England snows, 
some. Ways. very simple, primitive 
even,’ of a ty~e “no longer common in a 
modern America that sends all its girls to 
and ransacks the world for an ex- 
perienee."’ Crude where Eleanor is com- 
plete, she has still the culture that comes 
from “plain living and high thinking.” 
sweetness, like her mother’s, is au- 
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Lucy Foster, not content with outward 
withdrawal, keeps even her pure feeling in 
She is ready 
to consume her love itself, ac- 
counting the offering a sacrifice, in the 
holy flame of her devotion to another wo- 
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“For spiritual beauty there is Grisel as 
true and lovable a woman as novelist ever 
created.’ —London Times. 

“The study of Thomas Sandys as a 


Tommy and 


type of the actor-sentimentalist is as elabo- 
rately worked out, and almost as full of 


wit and human ksowledge, as Mr. Mere- 


Grizel 
By J.M. Barrie 


dith’s study of an egotist in the persan of 
Sir Willoughby Patterne . . . 
is a heroine who will live. . 


Grizel 
In the 


whole range of prose fiction we know of 
few characters more finely conceived or 
truly living than hers.’”’— Tbe S/andara 


(London). 
Illustrated. 


This historical novel 


I2mo, 


is the most im- 


portant and longest pieve of fiction that 


The House of 


Miss Seawell has yet written. 


It is a 


romance of the seventeenth century, deal- 


Egremont 
By Molly 
Elliot Seawell 


tion. 


ing with the friends of the exiled Stuarts, 
and is full of adventure. 
which Miss Seawell has given special study 
and which always exerts a great fascina- 


It is a time to 


Illustrated. I2mo, 


This novel, which is the most elaborate 
work yet written by Mr. Fox, is first of all 
a love story, with the central figures a 


Crittenden 
By 


John Fox, Jr. 


young Kentuckian and his brother who 
find themselves in the fighting at San- 
tiago, one as a regular and the other as a 
volunteer. 
story of sentiment. 
tive and the character-drawing shown in 


It is a stery of action and a 
The charm of narra- 


Mr. Fox’s previous work are fully dis- 
played in this novel. 


I2mo, 


‘* Mr. E. W. Hornung has written his 


best book in 
first, last. and all the time. . . . 


Peccavi 


It is a story, 
To 


‘ Peccavi.’ 


write a book like this as a successor to 


By 
E.W.Hornung 


‘The Amateur Cracksman’ was a feat in- 
deed. This novelist has gone 
pegs within the last year.’’ 


lip many 


—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


I2mo, $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 
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man being ever touch another's 
need? Into the hand this excommuni- 
cated priest is put the clue to the problem 
of three lives. He it with 
courage, at the risk of blighting the sweet- 
est confidence and sympathy that have 
come to his isolated age, wrenched from the 
Church of his lifelgmg devotion, its solace 
and its refused him, “lover and 
friend put far from him, and his acquaint- 
into darkness," reverence changed to 

affection to aversion. With quiet 
dignity adventures a new penalty of 
plain speaking, compelling motive rot 
much the dubious that shall 
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In the of 
and Eleanor, the most spiritually 
beautiful passages of the book. Like Elea- 
nor, Mrs. Ward has the ‘**‘ Anima naturaliter 
Christiana.”” She cannot write without an 
enveloping atmosphere of religion, and, al- 
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into the great darknes 
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of existence,”’ 
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Take it all in all, 
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Fac-Similes of Milton’s Minor Poems. 

Tn a large i hundred 
pages Mr t of Trinity 
College, C 
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the 


folio volume of about 
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imbr carefully edited a 


of the greates 
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reprint of 
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library 
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belong 
college, man 
poems. 

Dr 
Bristol, 
his edition 


Newton 


in his “ Life of 


Thomas ifterward Bishop of 
Milton prefixed to 
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Milton manuscripts, 
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ing this treasure as ‘“ Milton’s Juvenile 


Poems, &c., seemingly the original.’’ 

This manuscript has been collated by 
several writers on Milton, notably by Todd 
in 1799, the early collators having had the 
advantage of seeing the manuscript befor 
ft had suffered through the carelessne 
of visitors and the rough manner in which 
it was repaired, a few readings having been 
recorded by them which are no longer legi- 
ble During this century a slip of paper 

ling seventeen lines intended to tal 
> of lines 850-366 of ‘* Comus has 
ppeared, the removal having been 
made that traces of the initial lk 
most of the lin still remain, 
the fragment should be discoveres 
ild be identified with ease 
Council of Trinity College requestec 
Mr William Aldis Wright to superinten 
roduction of thi 
college library, the I 
of the work having bec xecuted b 
G. Dew-Smith of that bods Mi 
plan hi been to enable tudents 
in variations for themselves, eact 
mat cript ha #« been repre- 
ir as possible by ordinar ym 
nd letters printed in italics be- 
which in the manuscript are 
by the writer, all peculiarities 
be represented by ordinary 
orded in not 
teresting introduction Mi 
s the forty-seven written 
which the manuscript consist 
what proportion is in Milton’ gr 
the remainder being in six different hand- 
writing and fixing approximately the 
at which the different poems were 


ing paragraph is partic- 
ommenting on Lamb's feelilngs 
ow this manuscript How it 
d me to see the rine things in their 
interlined, corrected! As if their word 
mortal, alterabl displaceabit i 
! As if they might have been oth- 
erwise and just as good Ife hoy that 
many will find pleasure in contemplatt 
the second thoughts of a poet, or the third 
which he says we are told by a “ prophet 
of the order are a riper truit 
The book is admirably printed at the 
versity Press at Cambridge, and | 
sheets, Mr. Samuel Putnam Avery having 
had the copy kindly shown us beautifully 
bound in Zaehnesdorf for presentation to 
the library of the Grolier Club, which is 
only one of the many New York societies 
constantly indebted to Mr, Avery for val- 
utble acquisitions. 


Does Not Quite Understand Shake- 
Sspeare. 
fo The New York Times Saturday Review 
Will you kindly inform me, through THe 
SaTtuRDAY Revirw, how to read or study 
Shakespeare? I do not quite underst nd 
him i. L. M 
New York, Oct. 20, 1900 
Our correspondent’s naive “TI do not 
quite understand him” will, no doubt, fired 
an echo in a good many hearts. We rather 
think-Shakespeare himself would make the 
same plaint, were he brought face to face 
with the vast mass of Shakespearean com- 
mentary and speculation that, for the most 
part, serves to darken the waters around 
the plays themselves. It is our own be- 
lief that Shakespeare was a man of sim 
plicity and directness of mind, who said 
what he meant; and who, barring certain 
expressions that have become archaic, and 
certain ailusions not now obvious, may be 
reasonably well understood by any clear- 
headed reader, not muddled with theortes 
To one whose mind is quite empty of 
Shakespeare, the bill of fare may well 
begin with Lamb—the ‘ Tales from. Shake- 
epeare,” giving in plain yet picturesque 
stvle the stories of the plays. This may 
be followed by Sidney Lee's “Life of 
Shakespeare"; or, if the reader wishes 
something very full of copious, buy Dr. 
Brandes’s ‘* William Shakespeare,"’ in two 
volumes. The Danish scholar makes a few 
slips of interpretation, and the best au- 
thorities do not agree with him in regard 
to the mysterious lady to whom the son- 
nets are addressed. Moreover, the work is 
disfigured by an almost virulent anti-Chris- 
tian temper; but the plays are well grouped, 
each is carefully considered, and not a 
litUle light is thrown upon the elusive per- 
sonality of the poet. Before reading any 
play it would surely be helpful to read what 
Dr. Brandes has to say about it. ‘* Mac- 
beth,’ ‘‘Hamlet,"’ *‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” and “Julius Caesar" are the plays 
with which the tyro usually begins his study 
of Shakespeare. These and others are fur- 
nished in small volumes admirably anno- 
tated by Messrs. Ginn & Co,, Messrs. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., and, no doubt, by other pub- 
lishers. Those issued by the Messrs. Ginn 
are edited by Dr. Hudson; those of Messrs, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., by Dr. Homer 


Sprague. Dr. Hudson's. edition comprises 
twenty-three plays, one play in each vol- 
ume The notes are amply explanatory, 
and the introductions at once stimulate 
interest and thoroughly prepare the stude; 
for the play. One whose purpose is simply 
to read the dramatist intelligently may fect 
himself well equipped with © Hudson's 
Shakespeare alone. The volumes vary in 
size, containing from 128 to 253 pages, and 
may be had separately, in either cloth or 
paper. Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls publish 
in two volumes Bell's Readers’ Shake- 
speare, which appears, however, to be in- 
tended for the elocutionist, rather than the 
student. 

Our correspondent will find it helpful te 
see Shakespeare acted whenever it is weil 
done We remember Booth, Barrett, Sir 
Henry Irving, Charlotte Cushman, Ellen 
Terry, Ada Rehan, and their coadjutors 
as, after all, Shakespeare's best, most il- 
Tuminating interpreters. 

Read the plays with Dr. Hudson's he!p, 
and read each until it shall have become 
part and parcel of the mental tissue; com- 
mit to memory Many passages; read alond 
with friends, if possible, each taking one 
or more parts; then see upon the stage as 
many plays as may be; and, while Shake- 
speare will not be grasped in all his im- 
mensity, he will be “ understood,” as one 
understands the glory of mountain and sea 
and sky; he will become to the student a 
liberal education, and a joy forever. 





NEW bis demas SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1900. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


have just issued these important new books by famous authors: 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL BOOK, THE RULERS 
OF THE SOUTH, uniform with his now famous AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS, is pub- 


lished to-day and is in the hands of the booksellers. A large paper edition limited to 125 copies may 


also be seen at the principal bookstores. 


THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH. Sicity, CALABRIA AND MALTA. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, auth 
of the “* Saractnesca’’ novels, “* Corleone,” “ Via Crucis,’ etc., etc. Ilustrated fusely by HENRY — 
MAN, in this asin every way a companion to **Ave Roma Immortaks,”’ with 28 full-page photogravure 
and nearly 100 other illustrations in the text. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, $6 00» net 


F 


Limited Edition, 125 copies, with the illustrations on Japanese vellum, on “Dickinson na ade large paper 
2 vols., Svo, $12 50 net 


MR. HAMILTON W. MABIE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN, | js now ready 


and in the hands of the booksellers. The book is elaborately illustrated and handsomely bound with 
special reference to the holiday trade. A large paper edition limited to 150 copies, bound in white 
vellum, is already exhausted, 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Poet, DRAMATIST, AND MAN. By HAMII W. MABIL 


Study Fire,” “ Under the Trees,”’ ete. With 100 illustrations, reproductions from photographs, facsimiles 
of contemporary prints, records, ete. ‘Ooze calf, 8vo, $6. 00. 


MRs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S NEw Book, UNIFORM with “ HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL 
DAYS,” AND ENTITLED STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS, 
with many charming illustrations, is also published to-day and on sale at the best bookstores 


STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. By ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of “ Home Life in C 
“Days,” “ Child Life in Colonial Days,” etc., and like them, freely illustrated from photographs of real 
and scenes gathered by the author. Buckram teres 12mo, $2 50. 


MR. FREDE RICK W. HOL TOLLS’ IMPORTANT WORK THE PE ACE CON FERENCE 
AT THE HAGUE « eagerly waited for by all interested in public questions, is also ready. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, AND ITS BEARINGS ON INTERNATIONAL 


LAW AND POLICY. By FREDERICK W. HOLLS, D. C. L, a Member of the Conference from the 
United States of America. The first full and authentic account of the proceedings, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S new nove. IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


is just ready and the 47 thousand copies of the first edition have been distributed to the booksellers. 


A further edition is in preparation. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. A Love Srory oF OLD MAbriD 3y F. MARION CRAW- 
FORD, author of the novels in the “ Saracinesca "’ series, including “ Corleoue,’’ also of “ Vea Crucis)’ “ Casa 
Braccio,”’ etc., etc. Mlustrated by FRED ROE, Cloth, with decorative cover design. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


TMAURICE HEWLETT, THE FAMOUS AUTHOR OF THAT CELEBRATED BooK, “* THE 
FOREST LOVERS,” HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW NOVEL IN A SIMILAR VEIN, 


exmmieD ‘THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA-AND- 


NAY, and the first edition is now in the hands of the booksellers. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “ The 
Forest Lovers,” “Little Novels of Italy,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL pusuisnes A NEW NOVEL IN SAME VEIN AS HER WELL KNOWN 


“ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS” TO-DAY ENTITLED THE HOSTS OF 


THE LORD, for which a large advance demand is received, exhausting the first edition. A 
second edition is in preparation. 


THE HOSTs OF THE LORD. By Mrs. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of “ On the Face of the Waters,” “Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy,’ and other stories of modern India; told with unrivaled insight into and power of repre- 
senting the mystery of the East. Cloth, i2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW weiTer, ENTITLED WHO GOES THERE? THE STORY 
OF A SPY IN THE CIVIL WAR, is just ready, and the subject being of con- 


siderable interest the first edition has been exhausted on publication, and the copies of which it consists 
are now in the bookstores. 


Wuo GOES THERE? Tue Story oF A Spy IN THE CiviL WAR. By B K. BENSON. A strange 
story of camp and battle from the point of view ef an eyewitness. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMP AN 7‘ PUBLISHERS, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A NEW NOVEL, 
SOME ESSAYS AND A CLASSIC 


The Novel Is a Good One, We Can't Say 
Too Much of the Essays, and the 
Classic Speaks for Itself. 


Our own politics are sufficient- 
ly interesting in many ways, but 


as a basis for fiction no one has 


ever succeeded in doing very 
much with them. 

English political life, on the 
contrary, has formed the basis for 
any number of good stories. We 
publish to-day an excellent one. 
It is by Mr. Morley Roberts who 
wrote “The Colossus,” in which 
he really pictured Cecil Rhodes. 
It is called 


3 ° 99 

“Lord Linlithgow. 
In this story Mr. Roberts 
again introduces “ The Colos- 


sus,” but here the story is laid 1n | 


England instead of South Africa. 
It is full of the excitements of 


diplomatic intrigue, and has situ- 


ations enough in it to make a half 
a dozen plays. It is altogether 
the best thing the author has done. 


% + * om * . * 

There are few enough of our 
writers nowadays, particularly of 
our essayists, who have anything 
that can rightly be called style. 

Mr. E. S. Martin, whose little 
book, 


“Lucid Intervals,” 

some- 
thing even better style. 
There is a certain delicacy and 
Charm about his work that recalls 


we publish to-day, has 


than 


Stevenson in his best essays and 
letters. If you don’t know his 
earlier books, you certainly do 
know his department of “ This 
Busy World” in Harper’s Weekly. 

Nothing more charming than 
Mr. Martin’s papers on “ Chil- 
dren,” and “Swains and Sweet- 
hearts” has been written in years. 
The book is delightfully illus- 


trated. 
4 * a * ea ’ * 


When Henry James wrote 


“Daisy Miller ” 
he created a type—which is some- 
thing few authors ever succeed in 
doing. 
Despite the fact that we don’t 


meet the “Daisy Miller”’ type so | °, 


often as we used to, the story is 
still A 
new illustrated edition has just 


been issued, and 


tremendously popular. 


it’s as neat and 
artistic a piece of bookmaking as 


we have sent out in a long time. 


Lord Linlithgow, Lucid Intervals, 
$1.50. $1.50. 
Daisy Miller, $1.25. 

NOTE,.— We have only discovered 
one critic thus far w'o has had any- 
thing but praise for ELEANOR. The 
others agree that itis Mrs. Ward’s best 
book. St ts for sale eberywhere. 


HARPER «BROTHERS 
truth | 


Post of Mrs. Dudene ' a 
MEN 


‘* As true as 
chat lerias a 


OF MARLOWE’S, 1?mo. $1.25, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23rd St. 
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The Villain Taken Out of James IL.* 


Not many years ago Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge removed the hump from Richard IIT. 
and tacked a very respectable halo round 
his traditionally wicked head. The author 
of ‘“Uncanonized" reopens the case for 
John, and now, shade of Macaulay! Miss 
Seawell handles with tenderness James H. 
At this rate we shall soon be left without 
villains, Even “the dear old devil’’—but 
we are opening too wide a field of conject- 
ure, 

We must confess, however, that it is the 
James of the exile for whom Miss Seawell 
invokes sympathy, not the James of those 
three unspeakable years of power. In truth, 
did tyrants but know it, assassins and 
revolutions are their best friends. Few re- 
fuse a throb of pity upon seeing even “ the 
desolater desolate.”” Who remembers the 
crime of the criminal standing under the 
gallows? When we see James a dependent 
upon the bounty of the magnificent Louis, 
his kingdém gone, his children occupying 
his seat, the butcher of the Bloody Assizes 
is softened into the Lear of history, and we 
are ready to read with sympathy ‘ The 
House of Egremont.” 

We find it essentially, according to a re- 
cent classification, a novel of incident... The 
historic figures are of interest, especially 
that of the noble Duke of Berwick, James 
Fitz-James; but the tale is not berdened 
by its trappings of fact. The gallant young 
Roger Egremont; his lovable and hapless 
cousin; Bess Lukens, strong of arm, pure 
and tender of heart; the fair Michelle 
d'Orantia—these hold the centre of the 
stage, with Hugo Stein. villain enough to 
console any of us who lament our lost vil- 
lains of history. The tale is crowded with 
adventures and misadventures, told in 
piquant or in forceful style, as the occasion 
may demand. Against the details an 
execution we protest. We take our 
sadly. We-have learned to expect that our 
hearts wrung, but we draw the 
line at surgery and hangings. We are re- 
signed to but we object to being 


of 
fiction 
be 


shall 


tears, 


made sick and faint, and we note a grow- | 


ing tendency in the writers of tales to in- 
troduce us to the operating table and to 
drag us to executions. Not many of Miss 
Seawell’'s pages, however, are given to 
narration. Barring poor Dicky's 
tragic death, and Lukens’s stricken 
heart, the perils end in triumph; and, two 
very disagreeable obstacles to love and 
fortune having, Hamlet-wise, slain each 
other, we leave the hero sailing at last into 


Bess 


smooth waters. 


“The House of Egremont" will be read 


with much pleasure by all who love a well- | 


told and stirring tale. For those who care 
for the novel of characters rather than 
of events it will have less charm. The 
probabilities of human nature are not very 
carefully observed. If Newgate could turn 
into a scholar a young man of some twen- 
ty-one years who had always revolted from 
books and from tutors, we should cry, 
Quick! Build many Newgates, and commit 
thereto a large number of our youthful ath- 
letes! We inclined think that no 
consideration would tempt a woman of re- 
fined purity into such a marriage Mi- 
chelle contracted. Shakespeare would nev- 
er have permitted a heroine to walk with 
eyes into degradation. That in that 
rough age a turnkey’s adopted child should 
hold herself high above every temptation 
to fall, is not more likely than that Michelle 
should emerge innocent from those days at 
La Riviére, but since these circumstances 
set humanity upon a higher plane, we will 
not quarrel with the probabilities. 

“The House of Egremont " is a genuinely 
good and artistic story, tripping lightly 
over its historic paths, enlivened by hu- 
mor, and made radiant filled 
with the two great qualities of loyalty and 
love. 
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A Book of Animal Stories.” 
The children will probably like 
who, spite of his was a 
For the sake 
when for two short 
with civilization and played with 
Rod, he took upon himself the protection 
of the boy on his second visit to the forest 
the during the memorable 
Winter spent with Francois the half breed 
The story itsel? 
trapper and 
iife 
It is a pity that 
Seton-Thompson 


Mooswa, 
in size, 
of ‘‘auld lang syne,” 


years he had mingled 


Boundaries 


in trapping and hunting. 
treats sparingly of the 
however, but 


shows from 


Mr. Kipling and Ernest 
should have so monopolized the jungle that 
it is hard for to read the effort 
lights without recalling their 
skill. But well say 
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us 
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not Shakesp« 
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no bird but 
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that has 
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write, or nightin 
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with 


gale 
been so ably 
dealt before courts compari- 
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Fortunately, however, children are not 
to quarrel over the niceties of style, 
d if a book has plenty of 
are likely, as Dr. Doyle decl: 
* bully,” doubtle 


Americ: 
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children of a 
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young on 
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lovable | 


little | 
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| with 
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author | 


re to | 


of | 


of 


the fur-bearitpg animals,”’) never becomes 
more than a “ black fox” to our imagina- 
tion. One never loses himself in Mr. Fra- 
ser’s animals, never forgets that they are 
wolves and bears and birds and foxes that 
are treading the boards, and even when the 
attention {is held—which is often—there is 
only a half-hearted conviction. And yet 
the story of Pisew’s treachery and the 
clever way in which he was made his own 
executioner is well told; the trapping of 
Black Fox is also clearly written; in fact, 
the book is not devold of interest and color, 
and, if It does not equal the master's work, 
it is a fair example of the skill of the lay- 
man, 


Miss Gilder’s “ Autobiography cf a 
Tomboy.” 


Gilder has given us 
lightful chronicle of a real child—tomboy 
though she undoubtedly was—that her 
book is certain to find many readers among 
children of an older growth, and especially 
among those who happen to see the frontis- 
piece miniature portrait of the young hero- 
ine, who looks exactly as a child should 
who passes safely through all the mani- 
fold adventures narrated in the volume. 

Strangely enough, the present writer hap- 
pens to know thoroughly the old Long Isl- 
and town described, and “ the Hall,”” which 
the tomboy’s father had converted into a 
female seminary, so that the majority of 
the places and buildings and events de- 
scribed are perfectly familiar, 

Although the names are slightly altered, 
it is probably an open secret that Miss Gil- 


Miss such a de- 


ventures are therein set down. And, indeed, 
the latter came thick and fast, and at an 
age, too, when girls were much more 
quiet, so sedate, so—-we might almost say 


so 


turous disposition, whose family, with the 
one exception of her father, always pre dict- 
terrible seemed much 
unusual do in these 


her, 
would 


for 
she 


future 
than 


ed a 
+ more 





later days 

Tag and tree-climbing were the only out- 
door games of those days. Perhaps it was a 
little later on that the same old town wit- 
nessed the rise of a new game, “ Prisoner's 
Base,”’ in which boys and girls met 
common footing, except perhaps that the 
girls’ dresses suffered alarmingly; the vic- 
tory falling to the swiftest runner, regard- 
less of sex—a game to delight the heart of 
this as of all other tomboys. 

This interesting tomboy (Miss Gilder says 
why not tomgirl!) was the eldest of three 
sisters, having ‘‘an assorted lot of broth- 
ers "'; there were also several girl cousins 
in the family, but while they were nearly 
of an age with our heroine, they were, she 
tells us, so much more the ideal girl that 
they had little in common. The cousins 
never climbed trees nor broke their toys, 
and were always neat and clean, which, 
she says, despite an abundance of fresh 
clothes and a daily bath, she never was. 

Her first escapade dates from her fourth 
year, when, arrayed in the cap and coat 
of an elder brother, the latter held off thé 
ground by a sash tied around her waist, she 
slipped out of a back gate, and first of all 
indulged in a drink from a tin dipper at a 





neighboring pump, a delightful experience, | 
; thoroughly 


because strictly préhibited. After a short 
ly lost, she recognized with delight a 
| church on the corner the attended 
by her nurse, entered it, tried to reach the 
holy water in emulation of a man who en- 
tered just ahead of her, and finally toddled 
up the aisle, crying loudly: ‘“‘I want my 
Annie; I want my Annie.’’ The retribution 
| which followed may well be left to the 
imagination, 

So we foYow the little girl through her 
manifold adventures, now nearly captured 
by gypsies, now falling down the tower 
stairs and hurting herself badly that 
for days she a terrible sight to any 
one but the child herself, who gloried in 
her extraordinary appearance; or crashing 
into a barrel of eggs and coming out look- 
ing like ‘‘an underdone omelet’’; or fall- 
ing into a dozen custard pies spread out 
i} to cool. Another adventure befell the child 
when calmly sleeping in a trundle-bed, in 
the sole possession of which she had proud- 
the night 
piercing shriek awoke the house, the 
girl being found sitting up in bed covered 
blood, while three large rats 
across the room. Her face, hands, 
ears were badly bitten, the ult 
that to this day Miss Gilder has a 
rat ind and a desire 
wood trundle-bed 


as 
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game of chess, which in some way grew 
out of the scolding. 

The war and its privations are amusingly 
described, some of its darker phases being 
also touched upon, the little girl's father, 
who had joined the army as Chaplain, dy- 
ing from a disease contracted in nursing 
some of his men in the hospital. Her older 
brother was also in the army, and another 
followed a profession in New York, while 
her favorite brother—just twenty—held a 
small clerkship in a railroad office, his 
earnings and his mother’s pension as an 
officer’s widow being all the family had 
to live upon; so that the young girl, 
against the wishes of this brother, felt she 
must do something to help, and a few 
weeks later obtained a position in an office 
and began work—the tomboy’s play days 
being over. 

The illustrations, by Florence Scovel 
Shinn, are very satisfactory, and the book, 
which Miss Gilder dedicates to her niece 
as a “‘ warning.” is well worth a reading, so 
naive and original is the young woman 
whose pranks fill its pages. 


Louis Rhead’s Biblical Pictures.* 
The edition of “The Psalms of David” 
before us possesses two features which will 
appeal equally to persons interested in 
the literary qualities of the Psalms and to 
those alive to the dramatic and artistic 
possibilities of the text, while the theo- 
logian must be dull and unimaginative, in- 
deed, who not feel his enthusiasm 
rekindled by a perusal of this portion of 
the Bible made inviting by the brain 
of a scholar and the hand of an artist. 

Mr. Hillis, as commentator of the Psalms, 
has presented something more than a mere 


does 


so 


| sketch or introduction; it is an essay giv- 
| ing 


intelligent 
David, who in our 
called “‘a man of many 
consider his 


the result of careful 
study of the career of 
day would be 
parts."’ The 
subject from 
point of view, 
sessing great talent 
in several fields of 


and 


author does not 
the hackneyed 
but as a human being pos- 


theological 


if not absolute genius, 
endeavor. All the ro- 
mance, tragedy, pathos of his career 
is graphically related in clear-cut narra- 
“tive style. Moralizing never intrudes, yet 
no one can read this account of ‘ David, 
the Poet and King” without feeling some- 
thing of awe at the life of this man, who 
apparently was at all thme master of his 
own destiny and yet, who in reality was 
a mere puppet responding to the 
exactions of nature’s unchanging laws. 
The selection of Louis Rhead as the artist 
to do justice to the 
the life of David is particularly 
The pen-and-ink drawings are reproduced, 
we think, through the 
engraving style, which 
of character the 
would not otherwise 


and 


varying 


incidents in 
happy. 


dramatic 


old-fashioned wood 
adds 


pictures 


a quaintness 
that they 
In the fur- 
nishings of the background, in the costum- 
ing of the dramatis personae, Mr. Rhead 
has shown a and strength in detail 
which leaves no doubt that he has given his 
ssary if 
to succeed in making Biblical 
to intelligent and discriminat- 


to 


possess. 


care 


subject the historical study so nec 
one is really 
texts convey 


| ing minds a modern and realistic meaning. 


Mr. 
action, and, 


full of and 
are able to judge, 
characteristic of the times in 
which David lived; at any rate, the illusion 
is satisfying. One particularly strong pict- 
ure shows the death of Absalom; it is full 
of a fine pathetic feeling. 

The texts are printed in bold black letters 
upon tinted pages, by a 
border the designs of 
as the number of pages 
sized quarto, is well 
red cloth with 
and lettering in gold 
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The book, a mod- 


erately ind artistic- 
ally bound 
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A Romance by a Luzon Native.* 
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In his touching 
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NEW YORK, 


Three Notable Novels 


Of these three Novels 350,000 


copies have been sold. 


The Master Christian 


By Marie Corelli 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 
‘¢ Written with vigor, strength, and often 
with an abandon of fine expression that car- 


ries all before it. 


It is a novel to think about 


and discuss; to read attentively, and to read 
again.’’—Philadelphia Item. 


anice Meredith 


By Paul Leicester Ford 
12m0o, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


‘¢A book that will make a historian 


of the 


novel-reader and a novel-reader of the histo- 


torian.’’—N. Y. Times. 


Resurrection 


By Count Tolstoy 
12mo, cloih, illustrated, $1.50 
‘¢ Tolstoy shows here all the vigor of his 


early days. There is 


diction, the same picturesque power. 


the same pungency of 
Not a 


person is introduced without a touch of vigor- 


ous individuality. . 


The characters 


seem to start from the canvas.’’ 
—The Athenzum. 


DODD, NEAD & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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tor’ degrees, 


became noted as a 
and a 
poet. In common 
Filipinos, his 
Spain, 


Church, 


and 


philologue, an oculist, 


sculptor, as 
well as a 


with the 


novelist and 
better class of 
, not to re volt against 
to secede from the Catholic 
his last hours he received the 
of a Jesuit priest,) but to 
country reforms that could not 
the expulsion of the 
t novel, ‘‘ Noli Me Tange ro" 
thirtieth year, is 


people's 


pur- 
pose wa nor 
(in 
ministrations 
his 
be obtained 


secure for 
without 
fir 
fore hi 
his 
wrongs.” It is a 


that 


friars His 
written be- 
‘abpoet’s story of 
loves, faults, 
bitter 


thoughtful 


aspirations, and 


story, and one 
American should 
read It is idle to attempt to shape a policy 
for the Philippines until the 


country is understood, as 


every 


temper of the 
well as the 
that make up people. 
Flight,"’ the translation of 
Tangere,"’ interprets those 


vari- 
ous elements 
“An 
= Noli peo- 
pk and is an eloquent plea for their 
succor and uplifting, 

AS we 


its 
Eagle's 
Me 
to us, 


read this narration of a country’s 
wrongs, we read the poem of 
her surely our hearts will 
burn within us, and we as a country will 
see to it that his blood shall be the seed 
of the harvest he hoped for. For faith 
and hope never left him. The patriot of 
“An Eagle's Flight "’ exclaims in the clos- 
ing words of the story: 


*“‘I die without seeing the light of dawn 
om my country. You who shall see it and 
greet it do not forget those who fell in 
the night.”’ 


' Six years later in that last grim vigil 
in his prison cell Rizal wrote: 


Beautiful is it to fall that the vision may 
rise to fulfillment, 

Giving my life for thy life, and breathing 
thine air in the death throe, 


And as he was led out to be shot in the 
struggling dawn he did not quail. Still, his 
prophetic eye saw his life’s purpose accom- 
plished. He was perfectly calm. “ What is 
death to me?” he said, “I have sown, 
others are left to reap.” 

This inadequate notice seems 
unconsciously molded itself around the 
man rather than the book. But the book 
is the man. It speaks with his voice to 
the Nation into whose hands have been 
so strangely placed the destinies of his 
fatherland. May its message be so heeded 
that the spirit of the martyred patriot 
shall smile upon the rescue and redemption 
of his “ pearl of the Orient seas."’ 


noblest 


dying 
son, 


to have 


“The Water Babies” Illustrated.» 


The old illustrators had a curious way of 
shading in the bad characters in a picture, 
usually men, and in presenting the good 
ones in line drawings. Nowadays artists 
have their individual ideas as to how their 
personages of various character shall ap- 


*THE WATER BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. 
With cover design and iliustrations by Mary 
B. Phillips. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally & Co, 


| the 


} thor’s fancy. 





ee 


pear, Miss Mary E. Phillips, who h 

illustrated and decorated the copy of Kings- 
* Water be- 
us, con- 


ceit of 


ley's Babies,’’ which we have 


fore the 


has maintained 
presenting her 


pleasant 
real 
finely tinted crayon work, whil 
creatures of the sea and river 
in line drawings. 
is obviously used 
of a 


the 


are depicted 


strange 
The crayon work, which 
to enhance the qualitic 

base, is well ind 
portraits to which it lends 
well and full of 
We prefer, however, the pictures 


photographic done 
children's 
character are 
meaning 
of the water people done in pen and 
for in them the fancy has full play; they 
thus seem to the mature mind to be what 
they are in reality, expressions of the au- 
But more than this, they are 
so drawn as to be of interest to children— 
that is, not only illustrative of inci- 
dents in the story, but, unless we are very 
much mistaken, they will inspire their in- 
fant critics to acts of emulation. Simplic- 
ity in design and suggestiveness of line are 
their chief merits. The book is well print- 
ed in sufficiently large, clear-cut type, and 
is bound in an artistic yet durable manner 
with cover designs by Miss Phillips. 
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ink, 


are 


Crawford’s “In the Palace of the 
King.”* 

Among the heavy historical novels under 
which we groan at being burdened, “ Via 
shines in the memory as one of 
the very few which it was a delight to 
read. Instead of dragging itself wearily 
along the path of the Second Crusade, it 
actually illumined history for the reader. 
And now we find ‘In the Palace of the 
King” equally captivating. ~The author 
has chosen no fictitious hero, but the 
chivalrous figure of Don John of Austria 
upon which to drape the mantle of ro- 
mance. And truly it could have fallen 
upon no more fitting shoulders than those 
of the enthusiastic half-brother of the 
sinister Philip I. of Spatn, who, dying at 
the early age of thirty-three, left an im- 
pression, amid many imperfections, of 
splendid powers, of daring dreams, of possi- 
bilities greater than his not ignoble achieve- 
ments, 

In Mr. Crawford’s hands he is a Sir 
Galahad in a corrupt Court, and his fine 
qualities are well brought out against the 
dark background furnished by his abhorred 
brother. He is the knightly gentleman, 
the ideal lover, for whom the auther has 
created a noble mate in Dolores de Men- 
doza, who “‘ had not her equal among wo- 
men for heauty and high womanly courage 
and perfect devotion.’ The stern old sol- 
dier Mendoza is an admirably imagined 
character, with his devotion to duty, his 
Roman virtue, his loyalty unto death, and 


Crucis" 


*IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. By PF. 
Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.50. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1900. 


10,000 Sold Before 


Publication. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
Third Edition in Press. 


Strin 


ofoWil onthe Pike, 


A Story of Northern Kentucky, 
By JOHN URI LLOYD, 


Author of * Etidorhpa,” “ Both Sides of the Car,” etc. 
i2mo, Cloth, illustrat.d, $1.50. 


There is enough good material in the 


book for several 


romances, 


but the author 


seems to delight in giving it away, and no 
reader would willingly lose any of it. 


The story is so 
though true to its 


scenes, 


original and strange, 


characters, and 


period, that it cannot fail to attract wide 
attention.—N. Y. Times SATURDAY REVIEW 


“A novel that none but 
an American could. write. 
Drenched with the Ameri- 
can spirit and rooted in 
American traditions.” 

—The Bookman. 

“Tt will supply a void 

in American Literature.” 
—N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“The story will become 
one of the most popular 
stories of the day.” 

—San Francisco Journal. 


“The story will un- 
doubtedly be the most re- 
markable of the year.” 

—Augusta Chronicle. 


At all Bookstores. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 
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“ The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock.’’* 


hard to decide which to praise first 
delightful old 
story—Thomas Nelson Page's treatment of 
Basham Miles and Elizabeth Dale or the 
illustrations from Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy's pencil, which so perfectly trans- 
late the spirit and delicacy of the tale. 

Mr. Page has taken advantage of the is- 
of this new illustrated edition of his 
story to enlarge it considerably, which will 
be welcome news to all lovers of the orig- 
inal sketch, while all who are still unfa- 
miliar with the story have before them the 
pieasure of reading a delightfully idyllic 
tale, which should go far to disprove Mr. 
Page’s own statement that ‘“ Cinderella’s 
coach comes along in the fatry-time of 
youth,”’ for the reason that while the orig- 
inal story was only written a few years 
ago, its author has been able to faithfully 
preserve the tone of the “ fairy-time” he 
speaks of above. 

The story is so perfect in its telling, the 
style so nearly approaching perfection, that 
extracts fail utterly to do it justice, Mr. 
Page's assertion that his task has been a 
grateful one being well borne out by his 
treatment of the old days, which like: 

The old section of that ancient town 
through which the Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock moved gravely in the years 
when the lover-scarred beech shaded his 
tangled yard, and which Elizabeth Dale 
lighted with her presence, has quite passed 
away. 

The book has a charming cover, designed 
by Margaret Armstrong, showing the 
“lover-scarred beech,” with its Initials, 
which plays so prominent a part in the 
story, as well as charming silhouette por- 
traits of its hero and heroine, “ B. M”’ and 


*THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE 
STOCK. Illustrated by 
Christy. New York; 
Sons. 1000. $1.50, 
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an otherwise 


tom of the 
that is a 
delightful 


type 


very fault in 
charming through- 
cut, and to be among the few illus- 
trations which itlustrate Mr. 
Christy not only eg us figure work 
which tells in equally charming fashion 
the Mr. Page has written, translat- 
ing it into another medium, without lessen- 
ing thte delicacy and charm of the original, 
but all his backgrounds and accessories 
ire full of the local color of an old South- 
ern town The pictures are printed in 
delicate color the color values being 
markably well preserved. 
The book as a whole is one 
specimens of American 
story, its illustrations, its cover, the typog- 
raphy, and all its many details uniting in 
one harmonious whole. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that this book is not an ex- 
pensive de luxe edition, but an ordinary 
commercial issue, which, from the charm 
of the story and the care expended upon 
its preparation, takes high rank among 
the many attractive books of the season, 
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Jane Barlow’s New Irish Stories.* 


This new little creel ef Irish stories is 
not such tempting food as that with which 
Miss Barlow usually provides us. Most of 
the stories are rather slight in texture and 
interesting in suggestion. 
To the lover of good Irish talk, however, 
and pleasant Irish characters, the book 
will be very acceptable, as its author 
never fails in rendering the atmosphere of 
that enchanting race. That has a 
knack for reproducing native peculiarities, 
whatever the race, is shown in the pret- 
tiest of all tales, ‘‘ Pilgrims from 
Lisconnel.” One of the dramatis personae 
is a French girl who is boarding in an 
Irish family and finds her patience strained 
to its uttermost by the concoction called 
by her landlady, “tay.”’ The following is 
a specimen of her lively monologue, in 
which the French idiom undergoes curious 
transformations: 

* Ah, but it was pleasant, Meess Pécque," 
she said, “in the Rue La Marek. My 
brother Charles and | had a great comfort 
in his little chocolate shop, before my half- 
sister, the widow’ Delande, came with her 
two children. They are what you call boz- 
zering brats, all both of them, pertioutacy 
Adolphe; a detested infant—and a glutton, 
ma fol! However, the end was that we 


not remarkably 


she 


these 


*FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK, By 
Jane Barlow. New York: Dedd, Mead & Ca, 
1900. Price, $1.50. 
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~ THE BONDWOMAN 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN, 


Author of ‘* Told in the Hills,” ‘‘ Squaw Eloise,’’ etc. 


is an absorbing story No American writer has ever conceived a 
interesting rote Bosten more original plot than that which Mrs. Ryan 
has invented for her latest novel, The Bond- 
woman.—Philadelphia Press. 

The Bondwoman . . is one of the vivid and 
striking books of the year,—Chicago Chronicle. 


Price, $1.25. 
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Pittsburg Leader 
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an onusually 


new vein for Mrs. Ryan, 
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Cloth, r2mo. 


THE WOMAN 
THAT’S GOOD 


By HAROLD RICHARD VYNNE, 


Author of “ Love Letters,’’ 


intensity of realism in Harold RK 
novel that makes it read more like 
sore those old-time “ confessions ’’ which | 
have never lost thelr fascination, though man- | 
ners and ex h changed since they were | 
written. Th i ne of the few books one cannot 
lay wn until he has read them through. 
Chi ro Times-H ld | 


‘« Stories from Town Topics,”’ etc. 


The tale is skillful in construction.--Baltimore 
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The construction of the story indicates consid- 
erable talent.—Buffalo Courier. 


A clever and fascinating tale.—Albany Times- 
Unicon 


Price, $1.50. 
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The Archbishop and the Lady 
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\ story modern society which j 

very exceptional social experience could have written. It is cosmo- 
politan, yet full of romance; modern, vet informed with a delicate 
old-world charm. The characters are put before u3 with a consummate 
knowledge of the world and a penetrating insight into human nature. 
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. (Continued from Page 765.) 
dispute—we quarrel—I give her tmpidence, 
as you say. I abused her much, but very 
much," Miss Jacket said, meditatively. ‘ So 
my sister Julle, who is with a family here, 
got for me a post of lace teacher at the 
convent in Water Strand. I can make 
this fine lace to admiration, but it is tedi- 
ous, Far more joyfully would I tie up the 
packets of confitures. * * * But the convent 
was horrible, with the poor girls sitting 
there every morning in rows on the benches 
in the whitewashed class, and as for dis- 
traction or diversion—perhaps one time or 
two times of a month some lady comes tu 
see our samples in the glass case and says, 
‘O-oh, exquieite!’ and ‘ O-oh, too expensive 
a price!’ and goesaway. Well, my dear, after 
a while I give very great abuse to Sister 
Marie Evangelista, who speaks the French. 
So my sister Julie has procured me this 
lodging here. But you agree with me that 
it is triste, and dull inconceivably? And 
as for a quarrel with Mme, Kinsella, I know 
but a few of your bad words: ‘and ould 
baste,” ‘a great rogue,’ ‘a black duffel’ 

-‘divel’—how do you say it? But I must 
not think of such things yet,’ Miss Jacket 
said, regretfully, ‘‘for my _ sister Julle 
might not well be able to pay my expenses 
on another travel before I have the flounce 
finished.” 


As in Miss Barlow's other books, scraps 
of Irish superstition and folk talk abound. 
In ‘Some Jokes of Timothy" we find the 
familiar little leprecaun, or fairy shoemak- 
er, *‘ workin’ away, tickin’, tackin’ wid his 
little silver hammer, and his leather apern, 
and he is in grand, green coateen, and his 
red cap wid a white feather streelin’ out 
of it the len’th of your arm, like a bit of 
a moonbame got crookened.”’ In “ A Christ- 
mas Dole'’ we run across the superstition 
great 
white and fawn-colored dog. In ‘‘A Story 
on Sticks’’ there is an interesting descrip- 
of the boggy island Anashee, on 
which the old people are almost all Irish- 
with little or no knowledge of 
English, their children possessing as a rule 
both languages and their grandchildren 
accomplishing at the National School the 
task of unlearning Gaelic, ‘with a 
thoroughness which precludes verbal 
between the first third 


of 


often 
in- 


tercourse gen- 


and 
erations.”’ 
The reader 
Shamrock" will 
himeelf 
little collection, the tragic 
struck by writers of Irish 
3arlow herself not excepted 
able. 
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* From 
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Land of the 
to congrat- 
of the 
note so often 
stories—Miss 
is not notice- 
There are sombre touches, of course, 
and hints of that. melancholy which is the 
inevitable concomitant of the Celt’s light- 
heartedness, but in the main we get an im- 
pression of brightness and the pleasure of 
living not always to with 
the sad little green island on which the 
“ pitaties " have a habit of giving out, and 
the people which have, Mr. Arnold 
has told neither balance, measure, 
patience in their sentimental make-up. We 
them on their happier side when the 


upon one feature 


easy associate 
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aspiring 
emotion, to 
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Irish Folk-Lore.* 


In more senses than one Ir\gh folk-lore is 


Irish history The that have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration of the illiterate 
the sometimes 
events, but always 
temperament, 


traditions 


people contain not 
authentic of 
the peculiar Milesian 
compounded of the mirth, 
melancholy, the exuberant fancy, 
that made FitzGerald's 
the “ Rubaiyat”’ possible, and 
e to the finest of Mangan’'s poetry 
This little of Mr. 
$s strings many of the old myths and 
the thread of a Irish 
tory as fascinating 
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Belief in fairies and in the underworld 
is still so prevalent and so potent in parts 
of Ireland that it is interesting to learn 
from the lips of Mrs. O’Brien precisely what 
her idea of their origin is. 


“ Did T never tell you what the Good Peo- 
ple were?" she rays to Kathleen. “ They 
were cngels and lived in heaven once. 
When Satan and his angels rebelled against 
God and were driven out of heaven the 
angels that are the Good People were 
driven out, too. They were not good 
enough to stay in heaven, and they were 
not bad enovgh te fall, as Satan and his 
angels fell, so some of them staid on the 
land and some of them staid in the sea. 
And so they will live till the Day of Judx- 
ment, and then, some say, they will vanish 
like dew when it dries away; and some 
say that they will be saved, like the souls 
of Christians. But we do not. know. 
« * * “But still I don't see,” Kathiecen 
said. ‘“‘ You say that the cross will help 
me against Terence it he is one of the 
Good People, becausé they are a kind of 
spirits. But why wouldn't it help me 
against him just as much if he wasn't one 
of the Good People—if he was just a bad 
man?" “No, no,” said the old woman; 
“that little bit of iron will keep you 
against any. evil spirit, and never one of 
them dgre come near it; but no poor human 
creature with a soul to save, no matter 
how wicked, was ever turned away from 
the blessed cro or ever will be.” 

From which ‘t will that Mrs 
O'Brien's faith is equal to her superstition 
and heartily in accord with the doctrines 
of the Holy Church to which she belongs. 


be seen 


Spiritualsm Expo.ed.* 

Lewisham, the tutor in a school at Whort- 
ley, has his ambitions, but the young fel- 
low, account of his age and his sur- 
roundings, has but little idea of what are 
the difficulties of life. Your sympathy goes 
out at once for the poor scholar. This feel- 
ing is brought about by the talent of the 
author. You are not to laugh at Lewis- 
ham’s extreme verdancy. He struggles hard 
to make a career 

Mr. Wells is most happy in his descrip- 
tion of modern student life in London, for 
it is to the great city that our young man 
goes. Sometimes we wonder whether So- 
cialism is really a predominating force in 
England. Of late there have count- 
less romances treating of this topic. Then, 
too, Spiritualism may be raging in the old 
country. The young man falls in love with 
a pretty girl, Ethel. He finds out that 
is in the employ of Mr who 
wealthy Spiritualist. The girl is under the 
influence of her mother and her stepfather, 
one Chaffers. This Chaffers is a precious 
and specious fraud. He Is a capable rascal, 
and full of argument. To save Ethel, Lew- 
isham marries her. The troubles of the 
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brought to light Written in a light vein, 
** Love and Mr. Lewisham " gives the r¢« 
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A Running Fight.* 


For the description of a steady, 
fight, carried on through the many pages 
a romance, Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson 
You have a fir 
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development hardly bear a 
of the market Wall 
has opinions on all great Na- 
and international questions, opinions 
are neither political, diplomatic, so- 
sical, nor even economic, but which 
combine all four elements in an ideal pro- 
portior Thus it is that de- 
sires to have a broad and thoroi com- 
prehensive idea of the of 
recent days can afford to ignore opin- 
jon of Wall Street What this is 
Mr. Henry Clews has told in an interesting 
manner in his book, “‘The Wall Street 
Point of View." 
There hardly 
with this volume 
An analogy might be offered 
diplomatique of the world 
review of political events 
view essentially diplomatic. But Mr. Clews 
does not merely relate what Wall Street 
thought about great political or diplomatic 
events—Mr. Cleveland's tariff message, the 
Wilson or Dingley tariff, gold silver, 
the Venezuelan question, legislation against 
trusts, and events the relations 
between labor and capital, between the 
employe and the employer—but dis- 
cusses in its rudimentary form 
tion of finance in a way that cannot 
be of profit and aid to the most humble 
citizen and father of a family. The chap- 
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Great People of the Stage.* 

Among the arts of expression acting dies 
with the artist. No personal record is trans- 
mitted, as in the of painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, upon which the judgment 
of future generations can be placed. At 
the same time acting touches the emotions 
at certain points not reached by other arts. 
It possesses the qualities of literature and 
painting combined hears words and 
action, The illusion, however, is only 
who are present at.a given time 
and place. For these reasons any critical 
estimate of actors and actresses who are 
dead is strictly limited to the words of their 
contemporaries. These words, written and 
spoken about ‘‘ Twelve Great Actresses "’ 
and “ Twelve Great Actors” of the modern 
stage have been read with care and dis- 
crimination by Mr. Edward Robins, who 
has presented us with entertaining sketches 
dealing with the following persons of the 
stage: Anne Bracegirdle, Anne Oldfield, 
Margaret Woffington, Frances Abington; 
Sarah Siddons, Dora Jordan, “ Perdita"” 
Robinson, Frances Anne Kemble, Rachel, 
Charlotte Cushman, Adelaide Neilson, Ris- 
tori, David Garrick, John Philip Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin 
Forrest, William Charles Macready, Charles 
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*THE WALL STREET POINT OF VIEW. 
Henry Clews. New York, Boston, 
Silver, Burdett & Co, $1.50. 

*TWELVE GREAT ACTRESSES. TWELVE 
GREAT ACPBORS. By Edward Robins. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols, New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $5. > 
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tia blazes beside a hedge of heliotrop« 
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shrubs. Through the middle of every 
street runs the mountain stream in a stone 
curbed channel, spanned by Indian-red 
bridges at the street crossings 
The Santos 
Paulo, finds there much 
“American,” not only in the 
development of American ideas, but also in 
the gradual yet unrelenting intrusion vf 
the English language, the expressed wish 
of most intelligent Brazilians being “ to 
model the new Brazilian republic according 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and to develop and consolidate our friend- 
ship and commercial relations with that in- 
comparable Nation.’’ Whether is in- 
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‘Children's Hearts”’ 
Reckoning,’’ and a romance 
* Other People’s Luxury.” 
“The Day of Reckoning "’ is 
ic. An old official and his wif« 
lives to the education of an only 
géne Corbiéres worthy of all 
rifices borne by his parents, and as 
he rapidly in profession 
this discovers the 
has been spent did not 
his father or It is 
Pierre Robert, to have 
money left him, 
scamp. During 
parents feel that 


and 


most pathet- 
their 
son. EKEu- 
the sac- 
a docter 
Then 
which 
belong to 
that 
the 


devote 
is 


his 
that 
on him 
mother 
who ought 
was a good nothing 
all their lives Eugéne’s 
they have committed a 
crime. But they love their fondly 
that they try to forgive by 
witnessing his brilliant successes. As soon 
Eugéne discovers the dread he 
his career, and becomes a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Brethren Saint 
Jean de Dieu, devoting his life henceforth 
to the care of the sick. 
‘Other People’s Luxury "’ 
having to do with literary life 
Hector Le Pieux f a successful 
He rattles off an astounding 
copy every day, and of the most 
character. All the money he earns is 
by his wife, whose ambition is to be a lead- 
ing figure in society. She wants to be 
‘Tout Paris.’ There is a charming daugh- 
ter Réné. The young girl resembles her 
father in character, who is an honest man, 
Necessarily Madame has debts. To pay 
them she wants Réné to make a rich mar- 
riage. Réné loves a plain, straightforward 
man, who is her cousin. She has no liking 
for the rich parvenu, who is her mother's 
It is M. Le Pieux, who, with his 
removes the difficulties in the 
the man she cares 


rises 

son money 
truc 
had 
for 


son 


themselves 


80 


as secret 


abandons 


romance 
M 
journalist 


is a 
in Paris 
amount of 
divers 
spent 


choice. 
good sense, 
way, and Réné marries 
for. Mr. Marchant’s translation of the 
volume is remarkably good, and it is no 
easy task to render into English the 
culiar quality of M. Bourget’s French, 


pe- 
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CORRECTNESS IN DICTION. 

These are days when believers in the 
purity and precision of diction should 
protest by precept and example against 
the wresting of words from their mean- 
ings. The English language, as every 
student of it knows, is exceptionally rich 
in synonyms and in words suited to the 
expression of various shades of meaning. 
There are very few thoughts for which 
the exact word cannct be found in our 
language. There is no necessity for mak- 
ing words do duty for others simply be- 
cause some persons are not acquainted 
with the others and some are too indo- 
lent to seek for them. The fight against 
the looseness practiced by these persons 
must be made because there are many 
who are ready and eager to argue that 
usage justifies almost anything in lan- 
guage. 

Now the improper usage of words may 
génerally, we regret to say, be traced to 
newspapers. In the haste of getting out 


a daily paper many niceties of speech 
are neglected, and as the largest number 
of readers of English are the readers of 
the 


ment of words is easily spread. 


newspapers, looseness in employ- 
It does 
not take long for the vast body of news- 
paper readers to establish a wide usage 
of words in incorrect senses, and this is 
the usage which is almost invariably de- 
fended by those to whom usage is a law 
of style. 4 

Just at present the word ‘ develop”’ is 


being worked to death in doing duty for | 


other words which are by no means un- 
familiar. ‘The inquiry did not develop 
of the 


It would be re- 


any new facts” is one common 
explanations of the time. 
markable if an inquiry could do such a 
thing. It might 


bring to light or discover new facts, but 


disclose or reveal or 
it would net be in its power to develop 
The “ disclose 
has by this misuse of “ develop 


them. excellent word ee 


been 


turned out of doors, while the use of 


*“ discover" in its primary meaning has 
clinost entirely ceased. 


“ ” 


Poor old has again come 
to the front 


“take place,” 


transpire 


occur” or 


as meaning 


which it has no business 


to mean at all. A thing, as all scholars 


know, transpires when it becomes known, 


when it leaks out. Many things happen 


without transpiring. 
have occurred in the neighboring City of 


Paterson, for example, are now transpir- 


ing. One who wishes to say that a thing 


took place might almost as well say that 


it “ perspired ” as to say that it “ trans- 


pired.” These are two examples of that 


looseness in diction which threatens to 


give the supposed sanctity of usage to 


things radically wrong. It is 


sticklers for accuracy in speech to ques- } 


tion the authority of usage of this sort. 


Lovers of this splendid English tongue, 


which is our heritage, should oppose such 
in this 


work 


the 


treatment of it. Invaluable 


done by intelli- 


THE 


direction might be 


correspondents of SATURDAY 


gent 
REVIEW. 

“PRACTICAL POLITICS.” 

It is quite a 

the 

Y., produced, in a pamphlet 


“on 


quarter of a century since 


late Dr. C. CC. 4 


Yova Instauratio Reipublicae,”’ a 


sketch of a plan to destroy political ma- 


chines, and to restore the people to the 


power which political organization, ac- 


cording to the author, had almost com- 


jletely taken away from them. It 
T 3 


published without being “ pushed,” and 


wide an attention as it 


But all ti 


did not attract so 


served yrough 


undoubtedly de 
students of the higher poiitics into whose 
hands it came were d 
that 


an important contribution to 


cause. The author is now dead, but 
before he had 
has now again beé 
Putnam, under the title of “ The Machine 
Abolished and the 
Power.” 


Nobody can 


not 


rewritten his work, which 


n published by Mes 


People Restored 


read the volume without 


Many things which | 


open to 





‘ark of Oswego, N. | 


entitled | 


was 


“nly interested in | 


thinker, and equally as a political writ- 
er, with a trained gift for clear and 
forcible exposition, His plan is, in out- 
line, to organize the people in really 
“primary” assemblies, formed under 
circumstances which preclude political 
manipulation, and to confine their imme- 


diate activity to the selection of the po- 


litical agents who shall directly repre- 
sent them in the choice of local officers, 
and indirectly and through the choice of 
a higher order of delegates, for offices 
covering larger than local districts. And 
so on up to the highest places. This is a 
meagre outline of the scheme, for an un- 
derstanding of which readers must re- 
sort to the book itself. But no ~eader of 
the book will be inclined to dispute that 
the author has thoroughly “ thought it 
out” and that it is by no means in the 
nature of a political nostrum prescribed 
by an amateur or a quack practitioner. 


Since the scheme was first broached it | 


has had an “indorsement” of a kind 
which clearly redeems it from the sus- 
picion of amateurism. A distinct ma- 
jority of the electorate of the author's 
own city of Oswego approved of a char- 
ter for the city enabling it to put the 
proposal into practice in its local govern- 
ment. The charter passed the Assembly, 
but “held up” in the Senate 
through the efforts of the then Lieuten- 
ant Governor, in the interest of profes- 
sional politicians, and the people of Os- 
wego were thus balked of their clear will. 
The facts give this new edition of the 
But its intrin- 
sic interest should commend it to all cit- 


was 


book an extrinsic interest. 


izens concerned with the problems with 
which it deals. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND LIBRARIES. 


The 
State 


Albany, on 


New York 
Clubs, in 
pertinent 


coming meeting of the 
Federation of Women's 
Nov. 15-16, 
some comment on the attitude of the Fed- 


makes 


eration to the great question of library ad- 
vancement. If the time allotted in this 
meeting to the subject of libraries may be 
taken as a measure of the importance of 
the public library, from a Federation stand- 
point, it does not seem to be regarded as 
Only half an hour will be 
This 

and 


of much value. 
the 


serious 


estimate 
perhaps 
for it 


subject. 
neglect, 


devoted to 
like 
librarians would cali it ingratitude, 


seems 


is a matter of common knowledge that the 
women’s clubs, as they now exist, in most 
cases, were called into being by the faciT® 
ties that had been freely offered in public 
libraries. Their continued existence in a 
flourishing condition, moreover, could not be 
long maintained probably if it were not for 
the libraries in cities and villages. This is 
especially true in New York State. 

_The work of many, and possibly of most, 
more than doubled by 
them by the 
Libraries furnish the books 


librarians has been 
the 
women's clubs. 


demands made upon 
which the clubs require. Librarians must 
have familiarity with the objects of study 
in each club, and must’make careful selec- 
tions and purchases of books, not already 
the 
This requires not only study but 


in their suitable to needs of 


the clubs. 


libraries, 


a large expenditure of money. Librarians 


are also called upon to interpret or ex- 


plain books by preparing ‘‘ reference lists" 


on club topics, carefully assorted by sub- 
jects. Often these lists are prepared at an 


expenditure of much time, research, and 


knowledge. In addition come innumerable 
calls upon the library for help in individual 
cases, such cases demanding usually an ex- 
tra amount of research. 

Of the 216 the 


Federation, 126are organized for “ literary 


clubs which form State 


study,’ or “intellectual advancement,” or 


self-improvement,"’ or “ culture,"’ and are 
almost of necessity dependent upon public 
for the tools 
Many of these 


1890, 


libraries and implements of 
clubs have come 
the 
marks the period when the “ library renais- 


1876, 


their work 


into existence since year which 


sance,’’ which, begun in was coming 


to be generally understood and appreciated. 
that the origin of 


the 


It is not too much to say 
clubs dates 


public libraries began to afford them facili- 


women's from time when 


ties for work. 
In thi 
should 
owe to the 


what they 


view, may it not be that 


they 


urged 
better recognize 
Should 


benefit 


clubs what 


libraries? they not do 


and assist libra- 
found 


where there now are none? This 


can to 


ries; and, above all, to libraries in 
communities 
view of the case suggests an answer to the 
the ‘* federation’ so 
“What is it ” What 


clubs common, 


question which word 


often evokes for? 


object have in 


their 


can 


one 


when separate or individual objects 


are. diverse? A common ground 


upon 


which they can all meet—a common object 


for their union—could be expressed by the 
The 


ry uplifts the community, and its object is 


words “library advancement.” libra- 


the making of good and useful people, and 
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| when these 
vied? 


| this 


| least one old favorite to « 


Committee, we believe, has never had a place 
in the official “ directory” of the New York 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The brief half hour to be given to the 
library topic next week will be an inter- 
esting part of the sessions. Miss M. E. 
Hazeltine, Chairman of the committee, 
who is also Secretary of the New York 
Library Association and Librarian of ‘the 
Prendergast Free Library of Jamestown, 
will give a brief general introduction to the 
subject. “My Book and Heart Must Never 
Part” will be the theme of another en- 
thusiastic library worker, who will follow 
Miss Hazeltine, and whose remarks will 
bear upon the right kind of literature for a 
comipunity and the responsibility of the 
clubs for creating a demand for the litera- 
ture of culture and education. This expo- 
sition of the clubs’ duty to the community 
will be followed by an account of ‘ What 
the Library Stands for in the Community,” 
and then some practical words telling 
“How to Go to Work in New York State 
to Start a Public Library.” This is not a 
difficult matter, and in a good active club 
the necessary qualities for taking the tni- 
tiative, in this, as in every other good 
cause, are to be found divided among the 
members. 

It is the misfortune of Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
the Director of the State Library, that as 
aman he is debarred from speaking before 
this essentially feminine body; but a 
“round table,’’ on the Chautauquan plan, 
has been arranged, where no doubt Mr. 
Dewey, who is a pioneer and discoverer in 
tke field of library science, can be counted 
for a practical, inspiring talk 
topic. In addition, the 
delegates will be urged to visit the State 


on for one 


on some library 
Library, where all may have an opportuni- 
ty to know the 
modern library.”’ 


see and work and appli- 


ances of the 





ONE OLD BOOK TO FIVE NEW ONES 


Read- 
volume 


Dr. Van Dyke, in a “ Preface on 


ing and Books,” contributed to a 
which has but lately appeared, gives valu- 
akle advice the selection of books, 
which he chosen to cast 
negative form: 


as to 


has largely in 


Do not read vulgar books, silly books, 
morbid books. D> not read books that are 
written in bad English. Do rot read books 
simply because other people are 
them. Do not read more than 
beoks to one old one 


five 


Dr. Van Dyke's advice thus offered is in- 
tended for what he calls the ‘‘ simple read- 
er,’’ that is, the man who reads purely to 
pass the time, with no set purpose or end 
in view. But some of the advice 
fered would apply equally well to all classes 
of readers. 

A book lover will scarcely need to be told 
to avoid vulgar, silly, or badly written 
books, for the reason that they will make 
no appeal to his more cultivated tastes; 
the man P 


we were about to say; but the most charm- 


even who reads for 
ing type of reader does that and that alone. 
It is rather that both 
the among 
and the one who gets the highest and most 
out. of for 


yet, so it is, because, 


paradoxical to say 


man who ranks lowest readers 


lasting pleasure books, reads 


rure amusement; 
after all, 
the 


mental 


this word 


different 


ing, that, as in case, same 


covers two phascs. 


very 


|} The man who reads merely to pass the time 
| can never know the pure pleasure extracted 


from_ books by 
But, then, neither 


reader,” 


for amusement. 


the 


reads 


can ‘intelligent who occu- 


middle ground, and to whom books 


they 


pies the 


happen to afford him 


appeal as 


formation as to facts and subjects in which | 


interested. 


type is 


| higher form of reader than is the devourer | 


| foreigners But 


of facts and general information, perhaps 


the particular line in 
most interested? 

We 
subject a little, but the temptation is irre- 


to touch the 


seem to be straying from our first 


sistible upon 


fortunate enough to find in books his high- 


est happiness a happiness greatly in- 


creased if to his love for an author and all 


| the niceties of style and diction he is able 


The 
the 


to add another phase of enjoyment. 


who loves books as books, and 


them as editions, reveling 


details of 


loves 
little 


who 
fine mechanical 


bibliographical value and in- 


to be 


and 
both 


two 


make-up 


terest, are greatly envied. 
faculties are 
fortunate individual, 


Surely he has a treasure in his pos- 
With 


never 


session which nothing can diminish. 
books he 


long enough, never to be 


great love for is sure 


to find the days 


bored, never to be dependent upon circum- 


stances or upon his worldly environment. 


Even this type of reader, however, 


profit by Dr 


may 


Van Dyke's advice to read at 


lications. We would go still further 


say old and new in at least equal propor- 


better still, with a larger meas- 


time devoted to our old friends. In 


tions—or, 


ure of 


reading | 
new | 


thus of- | 


amusement, | the grandeur of history, 


} but 
| meditations of the philosopher, the records 
| of the 
words have so little exact mean- | 





| this 


the ctl type of mz rho } 
he cther pe of man wh | country, by 


abiding jcey and employment 


in- | 


| lich” by the 


much more likely to grow into the | 


which he is | 


travelers 


reader who is | 


| lan 
|} lation 


| lowly 
But | 


united in one | 


j beyond hi 


|} slipping now 
ach five new pub- | 


and |, . 
} is his 


fact, Dr. Van Dyke's advice grows increas- 
ingly valuable from year to year, for the 
reason that in the great flood of books con- 
stantly pouring from our presses there are 
so many good volumes, so many that are 
worthy not only of a careful reading, but 
of a permanent place on our shelves, that 
there is a constantly increasing danger that 
our old favorites may, from sheer lack of 
time, be left to gather dust on their neg- 
lected pages. 


It is very interesting and suggestive in 
reading good memoirs or letters to find 
some well-known man constantly expati- 
ating upon the charm of a few books, or, 
perhaps, on a single volume. For instance, 
@ man may say that he reads such an 
author, or more particularly a single vol- 
ume, at least once a year, and hopes to do 
so through all the rest of his life. In this 
way, and in this way only, certain books 
or their characters come to be a component 
part of our daily life, to be counted among 
our real friends, so that we find ourselves 
thinking their thoughts, perhaps, or being 
guided in emergencies by what these book 
friends would do; knowing them far better 
than our most intimate friends in the flesh. 
In this direction lies the chief interest and 
value of books which have influenced me, 
series, or books I best remember, or other 
papers of a like nature. 
special the particular volume 
being described, but the great lesson lies 
in the fact that it has been read and re- 
read, read and read again and again—not 


We may feel no 
interest in 


as a duty, as a book being used as a tool 


properly might be—but as a pleasure, or 
the author could never have approached it 
in the proper spirit. 

New books are of 
the right 


course to be read in 


measure, else how could 


they 


} become the old favorites whose reading we 
| indorse? 


But with these#tolumes the true 
book lover will 
the pages of a 
tents he may 

that at 


include hours 
books 


almost by 


spent over 


book or whose con- 
know 


will he 


heart, so 


can turn to a particular 


page, or paragraph, or chapter, almost 
instinctively, a thing never possible with 
new books. 

Not only for the pure pleasure to be de- 


rived from our books will they be found 


moral tonics, and the one 
direction in which we can hope to forget 
“ the that 
England's great 


valuable, but as 


cares infest the day.” One of 


men has aptly expressed 
this feeling in the following extract in a 
way which carries the conviction of its be- 
ing a truthful record of his thoughts: 


The) consolation of reading is not 
nor imaginary. It is no chimera of ihe re- 
cluse or the bookworm, but a potent real- 
ity. As a stimulus to flagging energis as 
an inspirer of lofty aim, literature stands 
unrivaled. In the life of all, blank days 
come when we are inclined to envy those 
Who say: “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.”” When the spirit of our 
youthful enthusiasm, like the ghost of 
some betrayed love, rises up and stands re- 
proachfully before us, recalling the resolu- 
tions and aspirations of the past, remind- 
ing us how base and unworthy we should 
in those times, have deemed the indolence 
and want of faith of these; * * * jn mo- 
ments like these the lofty themes of poetry, 
and the noble ex 
kindle in those who 


futile 


amples of biography rhs 
will have recourse to them a new energy 
and a fresh heart. This powerful quality of 
literature is not sufficiently recognized nor 
employed. Men know not the great agent 
of restoration which lies so near their hand 
Other resourees are not available in every 
circumstance, at all times, and in all ; $3 
literature, the song of the poets, the 
historian, and the lives of men who 
left great names upon the earth 
(te use the language of Cicero) is at 
once the instructor and guide of youth and 
the comfort and grace of our riper years: 
is an adornment to prosperity, a ref 
and a solace in n ‘; in private it is 
our delight, in our Ip, and whether 
at home or a . whe r in town or 
day or by night, it remains an 


have 
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scholars 
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gained 
ment; 
monolinguis 


whom he 


ous at 
finds be- 
lieves inferiors, gifted 
with 
eatech them 
better 
nutations in this matter, and the 
to be, the 


ability, he is ery glad to 


The are 


their re 
worse he knows his own 
le 


greater 
mean delight 

traveler who, his 
itisfied command of 


himself to unteach 


There is bored by 
Italian guide's self 


English, took it 


one 


upon 





him. If any reader of Tae SaTuRDAY RE- 
VIEW was shown about Pompeii last Spring 
by a fellow who called it Pompey-eye-eye, 
he may perhaps thank that traveler for 
the polysyllabic name. The was 
right but was led astray an 
assurance that really cultivated 
speakers called it Pompey-eye-eye. 
public and prompt adoption of the 
name was worth whatever wickedness it 
But the curious and interesting er- 
are generally self-originated; and, 
notions to the contrary, you may 
find them all through Europe. In the little 
handbook which describes the Town Hall 
of Brussels, and which the flattered mu- 
nicipality distributes gratis to its English- 
speaking visitors, you learn that 
English as she is spoke in Brussels is not 
English as she is spoke on the British Isles 
or in the United States; and yet the English 
colony in that city is large and conspicu- 
This official handbook tells that 
a part of the Town Hall was 
somptuous ” 
square of 





guide 
with 
English 
The 
new 


once; 


cost. 
rors 
common 


at once 


ous you 


‘formes” a 
was 


manner, and 
which ‘‘ the hinder portion " 
erected in 1695, 
account of a 


Then is given solemnly this 
bit of tapestry in an ante- 
‘The part of this tapestry which 
been 


chamber 
is put up on a moveable pannel has 
discovered beeing fold up against the wall, 
at the time of the restoration. It 
vented to spoiled by the light during 
two centuries and notwithstanding it has 
its primitive The hall 
‘arabesks wich the wainscots,”’ 
and another of its rooms contains a “ guir- 
land” of The the 
guilds, * basked-makers "’ are 
the “litterary writ- 
er’ of the catalogue, as well pa- 
triciens by the skilled decorators of the 
building. The book reminder of a re- 
ply received from a waiter: “I speak 
English very well,” said the functionary, 
shaking his head perplexedly; “I will call 
the portier who speaks it." 


be 


kept colour.” has 


decorate 
cuplds. ‘membres "’ of 
and the 
“ symbolissed,”” says 
as are 
is a 
once 


Clearly 
on the traveler's tired 
the field of Waterloo 
Sentences that 
plain English 
Brussels 


claim, 


the pinching shoe is not 
foot. 
was 


always 
The guide on 
melodramatic. 
would have stirred 
made the blood 
English * There,” he 
with pointing and 
voice, “is the very spot where is 
Gratefully 
seize the proffered 
the emotion that 
* the 
arrive,”’ 
sertion, 


one in 
run cold in 
would ex- 
quavering 
Napoleon 


finger 


come! would the listener 
*tellerscopa "’ to 
he felt Then would 
very moment when is Napoleon 
the 
its 
know 
the 
principal street, 
Wines," is 


con- 


ceal 
come 
followed by 
Startling in 
Wellington—you 
back to 
in the 


Seweet 


interrogatory as- 
suddenness: ‘ But 
him.” When one 
sign bakery 

‘Eating Room, 
calming in its gentle- 


gets town, on a 


ne 


‘If you 
for 


please "’ is very 
“you are lcome,"’ with occasionally 
odd effect; but to most travelers mis- 
taken English is so much better than none 
at all that even the sign in a 
dow, ‘‘ English spoke here,” is 

* Mosaics’ is almost always called * mo- 
by the guides in Italy who try to 
English, and the air of mystery 
suited well the attendant who drew the 
visitor aside in the whispering end of the 
Church of St. John Lateran, at Rome, with 
the instruction, “Stand over there and 
perspire.” 


commonly used 


an 


win- 
inviting. 


store 


siacs "’ 


speak 


If the Dutch language presents difficul- 
ties even to those who add some French 
and German to their proficiency in English, 
the English seems to be equally full of pit- 
falls to the Dutch. So common a phrase (in 
Holland) as a doleful weather prediction 
was twisted by the factotum of a hotel at 
The Hague into, “I think it will going be 
rain.” Fifty was pronounced “ fifety,’’ but 
that was almost success in a land where 
the simple pancake is tortured into “ panne- 
koek."’ ‘Ihe other direction’’ once be- 
came “ the other side way "' at The Hague, 
and in Amsterdam ‘“ near’’ was translated 
‘here near to."’ A guide who promised to 
hand something down in a minute said, “I 
make it down for you a little time,” and 
“twenty-six years the building work” 
meant that that much time had elapsed in 
the course of its construction. Of a build- 
ing so large that ‘it takes fifty-two peo- 
clean it,"”’ a guide asserted, with 
such pride in the beginning of her sentence 
that she forgot te be critical of the end, 
“One could easily lost yourself here.” A 
waiter who was always too officious ex- 
pressed willingness to pour out the water 
in terms that seemed to have a subtle 
meaning when he said, “Shall I tip it, 
Sir?"' “We kindly appeal to your kind- 
ness”’ is the graceful way in which the 
people of Lucerne invite, on a printed card, 
donations for the church “built to the 
glory of God and Napoleon,” and a card in 
a hotel confesses weakness in the clerical 
force at the moment that it asserts moral 
strength when it requests “ leaving visit- 
ors"’ to “ order their bill two hours before 
departure, in order to prevent mistakes and 
confusion."” One soon learns that two hours 
is none too much time to allow for getting 
away from a foreign hotel with honor and 
justice, But broken English gave its un- 
kindest dig, unintentionally, on the steam- 
er going over: A prostrate, seasick woman 
asked the German doctor if any one else 
on the steamer were as sick as she. ‘ Ah, 
Madam, as it would be said in America,” 
and he cfeditably blushed as he bowed, 
* you are not the only pancake!" 


ples to 


om the pen of the Rey. 
Dr. Louis Albert Banks, entitled ‘“‘ Morals 
tn Poetry and Story,” is in press at the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company’s. It will con- 
tain several hundred morals for the use 
of teachers, religious workers, writers, &c. 
The morals are first stated; then each ig 
accompanied by a few explanatory sen- 
tences.. These are followed by a single 
verse or an entire poem, or by an appro- 
priate prose selection illustrating the moral. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVE 


ART AND ARTISTS. 
There has been comparatively little going 
on in New York art circles during the 
week, and the art interest of the country 
has centred in the Carnegie Institute Ex- 
hibition at Pittsburg, whicn opened last 
week. The exhibition, while interesting. is 
uneven in merit, and is greatly 
by bad hanging. There 
discussion in 





has been 
galleries 
New 
Ken- 


studios and 
The well-known 
Foster and Sargent 


much 
artists Ben 


the second and third prizes for their pict- 
entitled, respectively, - Misty 
Moonlight" and ‘The End of the Day.” 
There is some disappointment felt and ex- 


| pressed that the gold medal, or first prize, 


André 


scene, 


French 
gray-toned 


was awarded to a 
Dauchez,.for his 


painter, 
coast 
and some disposition to 
question the wisdom of the jury in prefer- 
Mr. Foster's charming and ¢eli- 
cate tonal ctudy, or.Mr. Kendall's rarely 
refined and forceful rendering of the old 
subject of the ‘‘ Mother and Child.” 


2 
* 


Outside of the work of such foreigners as 
Anders Zorn, whose chief examples are his 
ex-President Cleveland and 
Perrault, the 
impressionists 
fellows, 


* Kelp Gatherers," 


Mrs. Cleveland, Léon great 
Thaulow, and the French 
Monet, Siseley, and their younger 
ad’ Espagnat and Maxime Maufra, the Amer- 
ican pictures shown at Pittsburg not only 
compare well, but on the 
whole, to the foreign 
certainly safe to say 
such men as Winslow 


are 
work shown. It is 
that the pictures by 
Homer, even if they 
examples of his work; 
H. O. Tanner, John La Farge, Wilton 
Lockwood, Carleton Wiggins, Bruce Crane, 
others, and among women painters 
those by Miss Cecelia Beaux, Miss Cassatt, 
and Miss Nourse strong and 
vincing that they alone are worth going to 
Pittsburg to see. The majority of the 
s shown have already been 
New York 


superior 


are not superior 


and 


are 80 con- 


seen at exhibitions in and else- 
where. 

*,* 
York 
series of 
Club 


The close of the week in New 
brought the first of the monthly 
exhibitions at the IT 
which such a fe 
curring the 
exhibition of 

Club in the 


nion League 
ature of re- 
the 
New 
Arts 


have become 
opening of 


the 
Fine 


seasons and 
annual 
York Water Color 
Galleries, 

*,* 

The Art Committee of the Union League 
Club is evidently wise in 
pursue the plan inaugurated two 
ago of small exhibitions of carefully select- 
ed canvases either by one man or by a few 
painters of the same school or period. This 
kind of exhibition is vastly more interesting 
satisfactory to the art lover and stu- 
dent than the larger displays made up of 
a heterogeneous lot of pictures of 
foreign and American artists and of vary- 
ing schools and periods. The 
bition affords an opportunity for education 
that a larger one does not. The example 


years 


of the Union League Club was followed last | 
year by several of the dealers, and also by | 


the Lotos Club. 
*,° 

The Art Students’ League of New York 
has received from the Department of Pub- 
lic Education and Fine Arts 
request for the entire exhibit of the Art 
Students’ League of New York shown in the 
Paris Exposition, that they may place it in 
the collection of work relating to methods 
of art education, which is under the con- 
trol of the Ministry. This exhibit of the 
Art Students’ League comprises drawings 
from cast and life, paintings from 
and portrait studies, sketch@s from the 
draped model for ilustration and composi- 
tions for illustration, also a set of photo- 
graphs of plaster and clay studies from 
life made in the modeling classes and com- 
positions made by the life claSs students. 

The object of the League in sending a 
collection of work done in the school to 
the Paris Exposition has therefore been 
gained. 
made to show the work done here in New 
York, where it could be compared with 
that done in the schools abroad, and this 
was to a certain extent accomplished dur- 
ing the Paris Exposition, many congratu- 
lations having reached the League from 
American students and artists. Now there 
has been added this further assurance of 
the high quality of the school work which 
had already gained a gold medal in Class 
4, Group IL, of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Social Economy. Howard J. 
Rogers, Director of Education and §So- 
cial Economy, after notifying the League 
of the request, adds: ‘ This is a well-de- 
served compliment, and if you find it pos- 
sible to comply with the request, the fact 
will be highly appreciated by the Beaux 


Arts authorities.” 
* 


The Exhibition of Fine Arts at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo May 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1901, will be held in the Albright 
Art Gallery, a permanent, marble, fireproof 
building situated within the exposition 
grounds, near the main entrance from Lin- 
coln Parkway. After the close of the ex- 
position it will be occupied by the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy. The work of organ- 


izing the Exhibition of Fine Arts has been 


begun, and measures are being taken to 
make a high-class, complete, and represen- 
tative exhibition of the work of American 
artists, both those at home and those 
abroad. The scope of the exhibition is as 
follows: Fine arts—Group 1-—-Paintings in 
oll, water color, pastel, and other recog- 
nized mediums; miniatures, cartoons. 
Group 2—Sculpture, including medals and 
cameos. Group 3—Drawings, etchings, en- 
gravings, black and white or monotint 
paintings in oil or water. color, Group 4— 
Architecture, All works in all classes must 
be original productions. No copies of works 


| ganized 


| jane, 


determining to | 


both j 


small exhi- | 


of France a |} 


life | 


It was felt that an effort should be | 


7 

| of art, whether executed 

medium as the originals 

|} mediums, will be accepted. The system 
awards will conform to the regulations of 
the Pan-American Exposition, and will be 
made by a jury, to be appointed later, 
which will be composed of professional ar- 
tists, whose position in 
fields of will be such as to insure 
fairest and best results possible. The 
hibition, planned at present, will in- 
clude only the works of comtemporary ar- 
tists, and the period to be covered will be 
the twenty-five years from 1876 to 1901. A 
| retrospective exhibition of the works of 
the American painters is in con- 
templation, but this point will be 
mined on when responses from ar- 
| tists and owners of celebrated works have 
been the director. Special ef- 
fort to secure the most nota- 
ble 


their respective 
the 


eX- 


art 


as 


earlier 
later 


received by 
will be made 
works produced in the past decade 
works of artists recently deceased will be 
for the exhibition. Circular IL, 
detailed information, will be 
the earliest possible date. All in- 
any information intended to 
promote the success of this the first inter- 


eligible 
giving more 
issued at 
quiries and 
national exhibition of American art, should 
the Director of Fine Arts, 
Coffin, at Buffalo. 


The Grolier Club held the first of its 
monthly art receptions of the Winter sea- 
Thursday evening There was 
in unusually large gathering of 
the cozy little club, 
Thirty Street, to discuss the well 
prepared arranged exhibition of the 
engraved work of Ferdinand Gaillard, 
afterward an excellent supper. The exhi- 
bition will remain open to 
cards of invitation every day from 10 A. M 
to 6 P. M. until ‘the Saturday, 
Novy. 24. 


be addressed to 
William A. 


on on last. 
members 
and guests in 29 East 
-second 
and 


and 
those 
evening of 
. 
. 


An 
the leading 


exhibition 
the 
about to beopened at the gallery of Georges 
Petit in Paris. 


interesting of portraits of 


actors of French stage is 
The exhibition has been or- 
the actor Coquelin and will be 
portraits of the and 
actresses and works in oil and water color, 


by 
composed of actors 
and cari- 
and 
ict- 


etchings, sculptures, miniatures, 
relating to the French 
some of which have been executed by 
ors who artists. The 
trait of by Chartran, 
Lepage; of 
and other portraits 
Paul Laurens, 
will be shown. 


catures stage, 
themselves 

Bernhardt, 
and Bastien 
Chartran, 
Duran, 
and others 


are 
Mme. 
la Ganadra 


por- 

De 
Re- 
by by 
Carolus 


dini, 


Jean 


** 
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Other features 
in the Blakeslee Galleries are 
position, ‘‘ The Child in the Temple,” at- 
tributed to Paul Veronese, and which has 
all his characteristics of composition, color, 
and three-quarter 
portrait of a gentleman by Van 
splendid character study, full of expression, 
and ae delightful full-length standing 
portrait by Sir William Beechey of young 
Lady Brydges. This was the 


interest now 
a small com- 


of especial 


expression; a 


Geest, a 


once prop- 


erty of the Duke of Buckingham, and came | 


from at Stowe. This 
last 


pose, 


his country house 

picture is notable for its expression, 
and the charmingly decorative 

autumnal landscape in the background. 


The October number of The Art Collector 
and Critic, recently published, is filled with 
entertaining and interesting material. 


| pictures shown at the Paris Exposition, 
discussed in sections, and some timely edi- 
torial comment. The proposed bill to pre- 
vent the sale of spurious pictures and art 
objects, and which is to be presented to the 
next Legislature at Albany, is discussed. 
The excellent suggestion is made that there 
should, if possible, be some international 
agreement between the leading museums of 
the world by and through which any copy 
made of paintings in these museums should 
| have the word “copy” stamped in some 
indelfble way upon the canvas. While this 
might not entirely prevent the flooding of 
the American market with spurious “ old 
masters,’ it would at least greatly reduce 
the output. This little journal, which is 
the only one that answers to the name of 
an art newspaper, fills a field, and it is 
pleasant to be able to note that this last 
number is the strongest and best that has 





yet been published. The record of the Sum- 
mer sales in Paris and London is also an 
interesting feature. 


Among recent notable pictures shown at | 


the Blakeslee Galleries are two good ex- 
amples of Jean Baptiste Oudry and Louis 
Tocque, the French portrait and decorative 
painters. The example of Oudry is a full- 
length portrait of a middle-aged man with 
wig and in a hunting costume, his left 
hand resting on the head of a fine hound. 
The work is a characteristic one. Oudry, 
who was born in Paris in 1686, was a pupil 
of his father and later of Largilliere. He 
was Court painter to Louis XV., and also 
painted a portrait of Peter the Great, which 
gave him much vogue in Russia, where he 
spent some time> He was noted for his 
painting of dogs and always introduced 
them in his portraits. He became Superin- 
tendent of the factory at Beauvais in 1734, 
where he was assisted by D. Bouche and 
Nattier, and.where he died in 1755. The 
present portrait is a beautiful piece of dec- 
orative work. The flesh tones are natural 
and warm and the brocaded coat is espe- 
cially well painted. The portrait by Tocque 
is one of an old French Admiral and is also 
essentially decorative. Tocque was born in 
Paris in 1696 and died there in 1772. He was 
a pupil of Nicolas Bertin and Hyacinth 
Rigaud. The work of Oudry and Tocque 
is not well known in America, and these 
two examples have received much deserved 
attention, - 
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UBLISHER’S POINT OF 


di = ¢ : Ange 
Mr. Kipling’s mage 
important books. 
The author has 
madeseveralchang- 
es and put his stamp of approval on 
these volumes, which are now for 
the first time available in library 


At thz risk of miking this an- 


|nouncement unduly loux we give 


the contents of the volumes, which 
will be welcomed by the author’s 
friends, The books are all bound 


| uniformly with The Day’s Work— 


green cloth, gilt top, and uncut 


| edges. Each $1.50 and are as follows: 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES & 
BALLADS AND BARRACK. 
ROOM BALLADS. 


tAL SUMMARY Army 
an Elevation 


GENE Headquarters, 

i Delilah, 

Story of 

of Morals, 

> Man Who 

Ss Municipal, The 

Departn y Rival, To the Unknown 

> The p at of Omar Kal'vin, Pagett 

» La Nuit Blanche, he Lovers’ Litany, 

Ballad of Burial, The Overland Mail, Divided 

Destinies, The Masque of Plenty, The Mare's 

Nest, The Ballad of Fisher’ Boarding House, 

Pr ibilitte Arithmetic on the Frontier, The 

of the Women, The Betrothed, A Ballade 

Jakko Hill, The Plea of the Simla Dancers, 

the Bell , Christmas in Indi The 

ad, An Old . Cer- 

tain Maxin ) f The yon of Oth Days, 

The Fall I What the P 

ey Un r’s Ui . One Vice 5 

A 


Public Waste 


slanation, 
ra and 
In 


An Imperial R 

Tommy, Ns 
crew-Guns, Ce 

The Widow 

Belts Young British Soldier 
Mandalay Troopin’ + Widow’ Party Ford o’ 
Kabul River, Gentlemen Rankers, Route March- 
in’, Shillin’ a Day, L’ Envoi 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE 
HILLS. (Revised edition.) 


CONTENTS ispeth, Three and—an Extra, 
Thrown Away Youghal’s Sais, ** ¥« 1 with 
an Unbeliever alse Dawn, The R ue of 
Pluffles, Arrows, The Three Muske 
His Life, Watches of Night rhe 
Other Consequenc The Conversion of 
McGoggin, The ing of Lungtunpen, 
A Germ Destroyer, Kidnapped, The Arrest of 
Lieutenant Golightly, In the House of Suddhoo, 
Wedded Wife, The Broken-link Handicap, 
Pale, In Error, A Bank Fraud, Tod's 
The Daughter of the Regiment, In 
His Youth, Pig, The Rout of the 
White Hussars, The Bronkhorst Divorce Case, 
Venus Annodomini, The Bisara of oree, A 
Friendly Friend, The Gate of the Hu “l Sor- 
rows, The Madne of Private Ortherl The 
Story of Muhar i Din, 

Likeness, Wress of the 
Word of Mouth be c 
Haunted Subalterns, Bitters } 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, 
(Revised Ed tion.) 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories 
of Mine Own People 


CONTENTS: The Lang Men C’Larut 
der and the German Flag, The Wande 
Through the nances of t 
The Amir's in Shushan, The Lim- 
itations of Little Tobrah, Bub- 
bling +\ ! toad, " y of Dreadful Night 
The Dream of Duncan 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulva- 
< of Dinah Shadd, On Green- 
The Man Who Was, The Head of the 
Without Benefit of Clergy, At the I 
Passage, The Mutiny of the Maveri 
Mark of the Best, The Return f Imray, 
Namgay Doola, Bertram and Bimi, Moti Guj— 
Mutine 


ga Din, Ooms! Le 


Cupid's 
Chance in 
Man, 


Amendment, 
Pride of 


how Hill, 


of the 


| UNDER THE DEODARS, THE 


PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, & 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 


TS: The VWducation of Otis Yeere, At 
s Mouth, A Wayside Comedy, The Pit 
They Digged, The Hill of Mius n, A Sec 
ond-rate Woman, Only a Subaltern, The Phan 
tom ‘Rickshaw, My Own True Ghost Story, Th 
Track of a Lie, The Strange Ride of Morrowbie 
Jukes, The Man Who Would Be King. Wee Wil 
lie Winkie, Baa Baa Black Sheep, His Majesty 
the King, & The Drums of the Fore and Aft. 


SOLDIER STORIES, 


With the Main Guard, The Drums of the Fore 
and Aft, The Man Who Was, The Courting o 
Dinah Siadd, The Incarnation of Krishna Mul 
vaney, The Taking of Lungtungpen, & the Mad- 
ness of Private Ortheris, 


P. S.—Mr. Kipling’s admirers will 
be glad to know that the first long 
novel which the author has ever 
written has just been finishzd, hav- 
ing been begun seven years ago. 
We shall publish it in book forma 
year from this Fall under the title of 
‘Kim.” It is a tale of the Szcret 
Service of India. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


THE 
VERSAILLES 


HISTORICAL 
RS ger oe in 


Translated by Miss Wormeley in eight volumes. 


HARDY, PRATT & CO., 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
DE SAINT-SIMON. 
THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MADAME, PRINCESS 
PALATINE. 
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; DARMMETON &C0.’S NEWBOOKS. ° 


© DAVID HARUM seo pia 


DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


By Epwarp NoyeS WESTCoTT. Illustrated edition, entirely reset. 
Withesome seventy full-page and text pictures by B. West Clinedinst, 
and other text designs by C. D. Farrand, and a Biography of the 
Author by Forbes Heermans. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, $2,00. 


In response to the many inquiries which have shown a general desire for an illus- 
trated edition of “David Harum,” the Messrs. Appleton have been able to ar- 
range with the distinguished artist, Mr. B. West Clinedinst, N. A., who has 
been peculiarly interested in the book,and has accepted the commission with an 
enthusiasm and perfect appreciation which have produced the happiest and most 
sympathetic results. Mr. Clinedinst’s study of the character and his rendering 
of types show a comprehension of Mr. Westcott’s creations and a quick sense 
of humor which would have delighted the lamented author. 


CUPID’S GARDEN. 


A Volume of Fiction by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of 
“The Farringdons,” etc. With preface and a new portrait of the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. » 


This volume presents the author of “Isabel Carnaby” and ‘“‘The Farringdons” 
in a new light as,the mistress of the art of story-telling according to the French 
rather than the English school. A situation, an incident full of significance be- 
neath the surface, a contrast, becomes in her hands a theme for a charming lit- 
tle tale which may move the reader to real emotion or to delight in the writer's 
humor. The book, as a whole, represents the author in a lighter vein than “The 
Varring@ons.” It will appeal to all Miss Fowler's host of readers, and increase 
their admiration of her versatility and fine talent. 


“MR. GARLAND’S BEST WORK.’’ 
JHE [EAGLE’S HEART, 


A Story of the West. 42mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ "The Garland’s best work, considered as a story of sus- 
tained characters, and exciting incidents.”’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Eagle's Heart’ is Mr. 
interest, strong 
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D. Appleton & Co., Pal Publishers, New York. 
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Published This Week 
A Nove! of | The Archbishop and the Lady 


A Novel of | 
BY MRS, SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, 


Modern Society | 
“If lam any judge, Mrs. Crowninshield’s novel is going to 
make something like a sensation. It has a most remarkable 


plot. There is a ‘go’ in the book.”—Feannette L. Gilder, 
Editor of The Gritic. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


A Novel | ‘{’ ‘ 
For Trae Lovers | April $ Sowing. 
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There is not a problem here as large as a man’s hand, save 
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reach the goal they both desire. 


Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 
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Written for THe New York Times Satur- 
DAY Review by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Oct. 25.—‘‘ Quisanté”’ is by the 
Anthony Hope who wrote the ‘‘ God in the 
Car,” not by the one who wrote ‘“ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” But there isa vast 
distance between the “God in the Car” 
and “ Quisanté.” The former was unques- 
tionably a clever novel, but it is equally 
unquestionable that there were very many 
people who found it, if not exactly unin 
teresting, decidedly antipathetic, as Italians 
would say. You read it and admitted that 
it was the work of a very able writer. 
You could not say that it was uninterest- 
ing, but on the whole you did, not caro 
That, I fancy, was the attitude of 
most of the admirers of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda "’ when they read the “ God in the 
Car.” Now, while “ Quisanté”’ belongs 
to the same class of novels as the ‘* God 
in the Car,” it is an immense distance in 
advance of it. It is a psychological study 
and a profoundly interesting one. No- 
body who reads it will say that it is not 

The book holds you from 

end. It is strong, original, 

It gives one a new idea of 
In this book he has “ found 
We shall probably have no more 
of Zenda,” and we shall cer- 
have no more novels that, like the 
in the Car,” fail to attract 
are not sympathetic. 

In the hero of “ Quisanté” it is impos- 
sible to deny a certain likeness to the rad- 
ical conception of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. It is quite possible that. Mr. Hope 
did not deliberately set himself to paint 
Mr. Chamberlain's portrait from a Radical 
point of view, but he must have thought very 
frequently of that bitterly hated man while 
writing ‘ Quisanté.” It is needless to say 
that between the Radical conception 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the real Mr. Cham- 
there is a very wide difference. 
Still, Mr. Chamberlain resembles Qui- 
santé in the fact that he makes. his way 
against the dislike of every one. There 
is no man in England who is disliked as 
universally as is Mr. Chamberlain, The 
Radicals hate him, and the Conservatives 
while they use him, dislike and distrust 
because they fear that he Is using 
them. But, in spite of this dislike, Mr 
Chamberlain triumphs because he knows 
what he wants, and knows how to go to 
work to get it. He fs probably a much bet- 
man than people imagine him to be, 
but his salient characteristics, as they are 
understood by the public, are clearly those 
of Mr. Hope's hero. 

The chief originality of the book con- 
sists in the fact that it gives us a picture 
of a woman who loves the man that she 
dislikes. Many women have loved men of 
whom they disapproved,‘ but the woman 
loves with passionate devotion the 
man for whom she has a dislike and a 
repugnance is new to fiction. This woman 
admirably drawn by Mr. Hope. She 
is in hen way as successful a portrait as 
is Quisanté himself. The man who 
could express her per- 
has done is not merely: 
writer of clever and delightful stories, 
had, for the most part, imagined 
be, but a novelist who is really a 
of his craft. 
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ago decided that Lord Bute, who died 
last week, was the original Lothair. 
Both Lothair and the Lord Bute were very 
rich, While Lord Bute entered the 
Rome, Lothair seemed to be 
the direction. But with 
exception of these trifling resemblances 
Lord Bute and Lothair had nothing in 
common, and it certain that Dis- 
thought of the 
former while he was drawing the latter. 
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have appeared. Probabl¥ the best of ihe 
Chinese stories so far is Mr. Julian Cros- 
key’s “The ‘S. G.” It is a‘story of the 
breaking out of the Boxer insurrection, 
and is told with a good deal of vigor. It is 
not exactly a romance with a key, for it 
is rather a romance without lock or key. 
In other words many of the people who fig- 
ure in it are real people with their real 
names. Whether Mr. Conger, Sir Claude 
MacDonald, and others will recognize 
themselves as Mr, Croskey has described 
them remains to be seen. At any rate, the 
story is an interesting one, and that is the 
first of all requisites in a novel. 
@,° 

Mr. R, B. Cunninghame-Graham never 
writes anything that is dull. He is usually 
a little blasphemous; always perverse and 
impracticable, but always bright, original, 
and entertaining. His new volume 
titled ‘‘ Thirteen Stories,’ ought 
unlucky one, but of course the 
spises the superstition as 
thirteen. The stories are 
part South American stories, 
ably, with hardly exception, remin- 
iscences of the adventurous life of the 
thor in that country. They are all reada- 
and most of them are delightful. It 
perhaps a pity that Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham detests everything that his fel- 
low Englishmen respect, but if he were 
otherwise than he is he would not be half 
so entertaining. We can forgive a good 
deal to a man who gives us something 
that is really fresh. We all like Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, though he writes the most 
irritating things, and much as we disagree 
with Mr. Cunninghame-Graham we all 
read him with avowed or secret pleasure, 
as the case be 
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Mr. H. W. Jacobs grows. 
“A Master of Craft,” 
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previous books 
est book there 


His new book, 
deals with the same 
as were dealt with in his 
and stories, but in his lat- 
is evidence that he is grow- 
ing into a novelist, as well as a writer of 
amusing sketches. There is much that is 
good in the book and very little that calls 
for condemnation, It may be doubted if Mr. 
Jacobs is altogether wise in sticking 
closely to his bargemen. He ought to try 
some other field. With his power of narra- 
tion and his genuine humor, he can 
more important, if not better, things than 
he has yet done. 
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Mr. Conrad's “Lord Jim” has finally 
come to an end in Blackwood, and was pub- 
lished in book form a day or two ago. Mr. 
Conrad had no idea, when he began the 
story, of writing a long novel, but, unless I 
am very much mistaken, ‘“ Lord Jim" is 
already long, if not longer, than his 
“Outcast of the Islands.” It is an illustra- 
in which the work of the 
true artist masters the workman. “ Lord 
Jim" would its way in spite Mr. 
Conrad. It would prescribe its own length, 
and Mr. Conrad was powerless to shorten 
it. All of which good thing for the 
public, for those wha have read the story 
in Blackwood know that it will rank with 
the ‘‘ Nigger of the Narcissus,” if not 


as 
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G. G. Booth, while 
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Caxton Ex- 


wood from designs by 
two wood-cut 
V. W. Driscoll, * 
First Proof" and “A Pres- 
Copy of the Dictes to the 
ifter an ancient missal illustration, 
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the Cranbrook books, the for this re- 
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print is made for the first one hundred cop- 
*s only, the sales price being raised with 
every additional fifty copies sold. The 
book will be printed in Morris Gothic type, 
in the quaint spelling of the original, the 
first one hundred copic I issued at 
vel 

The second book no irse of prepa- 
ration i 1 large qu volume of 150 
page which will be t“ Three Wise 
Men and will contain selections from 
Marcu Aurelius, Lord Bacon, and Benja- 
min Franklin; the book being carefully ed- 
ited and printed with the greatest regard 
tic excellence nd perfection of 

v ship. The book will be bound in 
half el vellum and offered at $14 per 


Lord Rosebery on Napoleon.” 











\mong the tinal pages of Lord Rosebers 
bouk ¢ Napoleon's enile St. Helena we 
find th ollowing curious explanation as 
t wh the volume was writen: ‘ To the 
pr ent Writer,’ says the aut) ** Lord 
Beaconsfield once explained why he wrot« 
‘Count Alarocos,’ a drama nearly, if not 
quite forgotten. It was produced, he said, 
not the hope of composing a great trag- 
edy, but of laying literar ghost The 
tory inted him, and would, he felt, 
haunt him until he should have put it into 
hap And &) it is with this little book 
It cannot help embodying a tragedy, but it 
was written to lay a literary ghost, dor- 
ma for years, only guickened into activ- 
ity by the analysis of Gourgaud’s last jour- 
nal and by stimulating Icisure sut 
Gourgaud is not alone the creator of the 
ghost. The memoirs of Mgntholon, Las 
Cases, O'Meara, Sir Hudson Lowe, she who 
later became Mrs. Abell, and Napoleon's 
own account have all contributed ‘ Napo- 
leon: the Last Phase, may } correctly 
defined as a critical analysis of all pub- 
lished material dealing with Napoleon's 
exile from the point of view modern 
statesman who is withal thoroughly 
versed in the history of the Napoleonic 
era 

Lord Rosebery is searching in his ex- 
amination of his authors, whem he places 
side by side and weighs in the light of the 
known character of his subject up to the 
time of the exile. From the conflicting 
opinions of contemporaries he strives to 
extract the grains of truth, and builds up 
as he proceeds, and yet, his conclusion is 
very simple, although it embraces more 
profound sympathy than one finds in the 





work of other commentators. Incidentally, 
while giving the reader a graphic sketch of 
what Napoleon really was in exile, he 
weighs carefully the characters of those 
who have produced the original literature 
dealing with the subject, describes the per- 
sons who surrounded the prisoner, whether 
members of his household, entourage, or 
the British guardians, and discusses sey- 
eral questions which at one time or an- 
other absorbed the attention of the fallen 
monarch, such as ** The Question of Title,’ 


“The Money Question,” ‘‘ The Question of 
Custody,” ‘‘ Napoleon and the Democracy,” 
&c. From these chapters, in the order 
named, we shall make a few extracts, 
which, if they fail to give a coherent story 
of Napoleon six years of exile, will, at 
least serve to illustrate the noble author's 


method; 


When he [Napoleon] had first landed on 


the island Cockburn had sent him an in- 
vitation to a ball directed to ‘Gen. Bona- 
parte.’’ On receiving it, throug Jertrand, 






Napoleon had remarked to the and Mar- 


shal: ‘Send this card to Gen. Bonaparte; 
the last I heard of him was at the Pyra- 
mids and Mount ‘Tabor.’ ° Hobhouse 
sent his book on the “ Tlundred Days” to 


Napoleon, 
Napoleoni.”” 
after 


writing inside it 

This, though the 
ill, in strictness meant ‘ To Gen. 
poleon,” the conscientious Lowe 
ed lie had allowed letters directfi under 
the imperial tithe to reach Napoleon from 
his relations or his former subjects, ‘' but 
this was from an Engtish person.’ * * * 


** Imperatori 

inscription, 
Nzi- 
sequestrat- 


Lowe, by the bye, had made a characteris- 
tically tactless suggestion of his own to 
solye the difficulty. He proposed to give 
Napoleon ‘the title of Exeellency, as due 
to a Field Marshal,’’ This judicious effort 
having failed, he himself cut the Gordian 
knot, dropped the ‘ General.” substituted 
‘ Napoleon,’’ and called the Emperor “ Na- 





poleon Bonaparte,” as it were John’ Rob- 
Inson, 
‘ * * ® * * 

Napoleon, visiting the table of his house- 
hold, finds searcely enough to eat. This 
rests only on the authority of Las Cases, 
but it is not improbable that the authori- 
tiés of the kitchen may have made a prae- 
tical demonstration against the new ccono- 
mies, HoWever that may be, Napoleon or- 
ders his silver to be broken up and sold. 
* * * The last sale of silver had van- 


quished Lowe, He expressed lively regret, 
says Montholon, and was evidently afraid 
of the blame that this scandal might bring 
on him. At any rate Nanoleon remained 
master of the fleld, and there was no more 
trouble about money. The whole proceed- 
ing was, of course, a comedy. Napoleon 
had no need to sell a single spoon, He had 
ample funds in Paris, and ample funds even 


at St. Helena. And yet we cannot blame 
him. He was fighting the British Govern- 
ment in this matter, and we can scarcely 


hold that the Government was in the right. 
He had no weapona to fight with, and all 
that he could do was in some way or other 
to appeal to the world at large. This he did 
by breaking up his plate. 
. . . « 7 
“What is most 
Russian Commissioner, “* is 
that this man, dethroned, a 
rounded by guards and 


astonishing,’ says the 
the ascendency 

prisoner, sur- 
Keepers, exercises 











en all who come near bin. erything at 
St. Helena bears the impr: of his supe- 
riority. The French tremble at his aspect 
and think themselves too happy to serve 
him. * * * ‘The Enghish no longer uap- 
proach him but with awe. Fiven his guar- 
dians seek unxionsty tor a word or a look 
*NAPOLEON; THE LAST PHASE. By Lord 


RNosebery. 
Brothers. 


New York and Londen: Harper & 
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No one dares to treat him as an 
1 These alarming facts were coupled 
with the not less alarming good nature of 


the captive. He would go into a cottage, | 
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Saturday Review: 
to ditfer 
[ wish to 


To The New York Times 
If it not impertinent 


literary liking of half a century, 


from a 


inswer the queries of “ J. W. H.” by pre- 
senting a few good reasons for the evancs- 
cence of the fame of Alexander Smith. He 


the reas 


because 


ym 
he 
remembrance of 
to Mr. Smith 


and a vivid 


is forgotten, it seems to me, for 
that most men forgotten, 
did nothing to deserve the 
the world. We must grant 
an excellent gift of 
imagination, which conduct 
to effects of startling power, but his work 


are 


melody 
him sometimes 


as a whole is vicious art, both in manner 
and in content. In the very first line of 
“ A Life Drama” we are introduced, some 

what to our embarrassment, to a “ wild 
maiden, with love-drinking eyes’’; her, we 
can searcely conceive as the gossip of the 
chaste and austere muse who presides 
over the destinies of enduring poetry. 


since literary 
has made 
accord- 


Moreover, at least 
conveyance ceased to be a virtue, 
free with those jewels which, 
ing to Tennyson, “ sparkle on the forefin- 


no poet, 


s0 


ger of time.’ A single example must suf- 

fice. Two of the best lines of the poem arc 
As Hero gave her trembling sighs to find 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip, 

where the poetic effect is largely due to 


the vivid and concrete imagery called up by 
the single word “ wet.” But is it not ob 
vious that our could scarcely 
been unmindful ef Shakespeare's much-be- 
praised ‘‘ wet sea boy ''? 

The cssential structure and motive of the 


poet have 


poem are equally removed from the art- 
istic truth which makes for permanence. 
Walter the hero, himself a very spasmod- 
ical poet, a strenuous prig, but with some 
touch of human nature in him, in a mo- 
ment of blind passion* wronged the girl 
who had just plighted herself to him. They 
part, but in due time are reunited, and 
then, iaying to their souls the flattering 
unction that they could have done no 
wrong in yielding to the impulsion cf a 


force above the law they are married, ap- 
parently, and live happily ever afterward. 
Ik hardly to point out that 
the artistic process of selection and ideal- 
here conducted faultily, in that 
consequence their action 
the of a 


succession 


is necessary 


ization is 
the natural 
supposed and 
fault 
Byronic, 

In 
is no English could 
more greatly benefited by the 
influence of an English academy of letters 
like that for which Mr. Arnold made his 
famous plea. Could he have under 
such Intelligent 


of is 
result tragic 


of 


only 
is a moods properly 
respect to both matter and form there 
have been 
chastening 


poet who 


come 


some control his natural 


gifts might have given him a respectable 
position in the Temple of Fame. 
But with all his faults one still has a 


kindly feeling toward a poet who engaged 

so much of the liking of our fathe 

only for a season. F 
Glens Falls, N. Y¥., Oct. 31, 1900 


W. JAMES PRICE (Langdon Ballinger) 
writes on this subject: ‘I would call your 
attention to ‘Outre Mer’ where Longfel- 
low, though not referring to Alexander 
Smith by name, quotes the ‘Hymn to the 
Flowers,’ entire, adding the highest praise 
of the writer. All of which does not give 
any answer to your titular question, 
now that I've written this, I wonder 
am even to the point at all.” 

‘New York, Nov. 4, 1900." 
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The article by Mr. Chauncey McGovern, 
which will appear in the Christmas num- 
ber of The Home Magazine, the author 
calls “The Strange Life of a Street Fa- | 
kir'’; it is the result of actual experience | 
obtained by him while making his soctolog- | 
ical studies of how a certain class of the 
“other half" lives In New York. In order 
to obtain the best results, he lived among 
the street fakirs, and was one of them for | 
a short time. There will be numerous illius- | 
trations from photographs taken by the | 
author, 
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WALT WHITMAN. 


The New and Enlarged Variorum 


Edition of his “Leaves of Grass.” 


The hot and stirriag discussion of Whit- 
man as a poet has now mostly passed; and, 
in spite of those canons of literature and 
art which he did not respect, he has won 
his unique place, That he should be chal- 
lenged when he came was natural, for he 
did not pretend to conform to any fixed 
rules or to placate a delicate and dainty 
taste. Larger than any definition of poetry 
was his scheme. He would include man 
and nature, leaving nothing out. What 
Cervantes called poctry—‘‘a beauteous 
damsel, chaste, honorable, discreet, witty, 
retired, and who keeps herself within the 
limits of propriety,” along with much else— 
would answer to describe the verse of Ten- 
nyson and Aldrich; but Whitman’s was to 
Se a rough Berserker Muse. 

He sang not for society and the parlor 


| merely, but for the kitchen, the city street, 
| the highway, and the vicinage of the barn. 
| A certain breezy sense of the out-of-doors 
| and of American democracy gave a tonic 


atmosphere to his work. A very real feci- 


| ing of something more than was said—a 
hint 


| allusion—he always put somewhere in his 


of allied beauty sketched by subtle 


Jong-lined parggraphs, that made the 
pause and think. There was an 
iridescent sheet of color, opaline and fuga- 


| clous, but shimmering before you, no mat- 
ter how capriciously shaped and amorphous | 
| were his antithetical lines. 


If one were to define Whitman by a sin- 


| gle trait of his quality, it would be only 


necessary to say that he is the poet who 


Suggests, and who makes the reader follow | 


further than 


And 


the flight of 
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arrow 


| is not he who has done the best, it is he 


who suggests the most; he, not all of whose 
at first obvious, and who leaves 
much to desire, to explain, to study, 
much tc complete in your turn.’” Whether 
had Browning and Emer- 
on in mind, whose work his words fit, he 
Whitman as well. 
Burroughs, in his now little known 
book ‘‘ Notes on Walt 
(1864,) calls him not so much rough 
Gothic as and 
Very felicitously in his more re 
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a high énthusiasm—practically to the for- 
mation of a cult. 

No one would find peace and repose in 
reading Poe or Swinburne, whatever may 
be the literary admiration of them. But 
many do in reading Whitman. The whys 
and wherefores and the largeness of things 
he somehow makes solvent for his circle 
of attached readers. It is impossible to 
understand his power if this fact is left 
out of the account 

Here is one of a multitude of his voicings 
that illustrates the feature in him: 


It is no small matter, this 
round and delicious globe, moving 
so exactly in its orbit forever 
and ever, without one jolt, or 
the untruth of a single second. 
I do not think it was made in 
six days, nor in ten thousand 
years, nor ten billions of years. 
Nor planned and built one thing 
after unother as an architect 
pians and builds a house. 

It is needless to say that Whitman is 
not an artist in our conventional meaning 
of the word. But there is a startling poctic 
effluence in his best lines and in his entire 
attitude. And he speaks often through an 
atmosphere as appealing as that in one of 
Corot's pictures. In his frequent changes 
of phrase, and his instinct of selecting 
words, he took the poet’s path—but he put 


| everything in a rough, shaggy, and some- 


times in what seems an overcoarse mold. 
In this now nearly complete volume of 
his poems the steps which he took to get 
his final are made clear. All 
the readings struck forth, from 
the 
margin. 
and 


expression 
that he 


Mr. McKay, who is the editor 
publisher and was one of Whitman's 
intimate friends, has shown great industry 
in doing this work minutely. He adds also 
two full indexes, puts in a fac-similed series 
of autograph which Whitman out- 
lined for an autobiography, and, addi- 
to the more familiar 
the title page with a 
in an armehair 
in 1890, two 


notes 
in 
portraits, 
striking 
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I mark’d 
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The Origin of “ Hoosier.’ 
JESSE 8 REEVES, 
a your 


Richmond, Ind., 
notice Maurice 
m’s ‘Alice of Old Vincennes’ 
perhaps in jest, perhaps in earnest 
origin of the term ‘ Hoosier.’ ‘ Who's 
at least but it cannot be 

From learn, the te 
‘Hoosier’ is not indigenous to Indiana, but 
brought here by the early settlers, 
from North Carolina. 
the mountains of Carolina 
‘Hoosier’ was, and perhaps is still 
to denote any uncouth person. Mrs 
nett so uses it in her ‘In Connection With 
the De Willoughby Claim,’ which has its 
at the time of the civil war. 

‘A very large portion of Indiana wa 
ettled by North Carolinians, and the word 
was transported to this State at 
have found it print as 
and written some ten years earlier 
word may may not have been 
in the Carolinas. Has any one 
found the word, used as here given, in any 
English source? The various dictionaries 
put it down as a localism, and confine it to 

Indiana is still the ‘ Hoosier 
but *‘ Hoosier’ has rightly lost its 
Carolina meaning 
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“ Tennyson’s Letters.” 

ALLAN C HAMILTON, New York, 
writes: ‘‘ Referring to an editorial—‘ Mi 
Repplier Memoirs and Biographie 
in THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW of Oct. 20, the 
writer would beg to challenge what Miss 
Repplier says about the Tennyson ‘ Let- 
ters that ‘ there is warmth nor light 
in his son's loving delineation.’ The late 
Lord Tennyson, whose poetry is so uni- 
versal in spirit that there is always some- 
his to fit the case of each one of 
readers, was the most reserved of men 
found no outlet for his inmost thought 
in poetry; when it to writing 
ose, he failed utterly. Witness his jour- 
ial as we see it; there is nothing there but 
jain facts, which he registered here or 
letters to his fri while his 
thoughts and feelings were poured 
the poems which will live forever. 
therefore, should we think his son's writ 
ing at fault, even though ‘ Tenny: the 
man is as far from us as ever, after we 
have finished a reading.’ 

‘To the writer the 
low The letters of 
written and tell very 
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THE ADVENTURES 
OF. ODYSSEUS 


_RETOLD IN ENGLISH 


Iilustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

12mo, 238 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“tt has been our aim in this book to re- 
produce the substance of Humer's Odyssey in 
Simple modern English. Told in this way, 
the story seems to us one which children 
might understand, at the samz time we hope 
that such a version may, in many cases, prove 
more acceptable to older readers than a literal 
translation.””—Areface. 


IN AZLFRED’S DAYS 
A Tale of saga the Dane. By FAUL CRESWICK. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 304 pages, $1.50. 
The story is of Alfred and the Danish in- 


vasion A tale of brave deeds, manly virtue 
and courage. 


|THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 


By Miss JANE PorRTER. With over seventy-five 
illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON; one colored 
frontispiece. 
i2mo, 564 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
For over ninety years this book has been 

increasing in popular favor. 
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but the book, with the 
of Tennyson's friends, and the sympa- 
thetic writing of his son to fill in the 
blanks, is a most entertaining and valuable 
piece of work, particularly if reads 
the poems with it in their chronological 
order, because it is in these poems that 
we find ‘Tennyson the man.’ To one who 
knows his Tennyson well, it is hard to 
imagine not taking down the volumes a 
second time; they are such an interesting 
record, not only of the life of one who 
greatly helped mankind, but of the won- 
derful insight into his father’s mind and 
character, and still more wonderful self- 
effacement from the pages of the book of 
that most devoted of sons and biographer 
—Hallam Tennyson.” 


Bloodgood Cutter Mark Twain's 
Pozt. 
Trenton, N. J.: 
g editorial 
Mark 


one 


Cc. RB ABBOT, 


int 


‘In 
the 
‘ Innocents 
who 
upon 
to ‘ Con- 
Arabs, to 
submit the genu- 
wonder if it will not in- 
readers to be told that 
Twain's is a real per- 
Cutter, whom 


your 


restir article on char- 
Twain 
fer t 


writing 


acter of 
Abroad,’ &¢ you ré 
would insist upon 


every occasion 


in 
his ‘ poet,’ 
‘poetry’ 
ing « of it 
hotel 
would 
ine infliction,’ I 
terest 


thi * poet 


" ople 
u commanders, keepers, 
everybody who 
your 
lariat 
onage named Bloodgood 
Dr. Wolf found living upon a prosperous 
farm, and described in the Long Island 
chapter of ‘ Literary Haunts and Homes of 
American Authors,’ published last wt” 


ye 


A Friend’s Appreciation. 
WALTER B. KELBY, 
ys: I wish to express my thanks 

and appreciation for your excellent paper, 

THE SaturDay Review. It is the finest 

literary sheet of its kind I have ever read, 

and [ look forward te receiving it on Sat- 
urday as a great literary feast. I read it 
from first to the last page, as it con- 
tains so ch valuable information [ fear 
to omit any of its numero interesting 
article I actually feel for 

who do realize its worth, and I 
opportunity to sing its 

nds I wish you y 

sperity in the futur 


MRS 
N.Y 


Brooklyn, 


the 
m 
sorry those 
never 
to 


irs of success 


not 
miss an 
my fri 


and pr 


praises 


Another Countess Potocka. 

H. H. GOODWIN, New York, writes: 

should like to say, lest many 
that the 

in the art 
Potocka, is not a 


ait 
draw a wrong 
beautiful face we 
stores, known as the 
portrait of the 
lady referred to in the book of memoirs just 
published, but another Countess Potocka, 
whose maiden name was Héléne Masalska. 
She was born in Poland in 1 Left an or- 
she was brought to Paris by her 
uncle, the Bishop of Wilna, and placed in 
the famous Abbaye aux Boils, where she 
remained for four years. She was married 
in 1779 to Prince Charles of Lignéaé, ‘a 
worthy son of a noble father.’ He was 
killed battle in 1792. The Princess 
Charle was married only three months 
later to Count Vincent Potocka, with whom 
she led a life of very varied happiness. 
She died in Paris Oct. 30, 1815. The well 
known portrait to which I have already 
referred forms the frontfspiece to my edi- 
tion of her life, published by Calmann Lev y 
of Paris 


inference, 80 
often see 


Countess 


phan, 


in 


Mr. Chadwick's Lines to His 
Father’s Quadrant. 


In response to requests received from time 
to time to publish the Rev. John White 
Chadwick's poem ‘‘To My Father's Quad- 
rant,” we reprint it as follows. This poem 
not appear in Mr. Chadwick's pub- 
lished volumes, having been printed private- 
ly in a memoir of his father: 


does 


Poor homesick thing, I fear I do you wrong, 
Far from the smiting of the eastern seas, 
ere in my city house to hang you up, 
My pride to flatter and mine eyes 
please. 


to 


If you were conscious, you would ache and 
moan 
Through every fibre of your mystic frame, 
In this dull place to find yourself bestowed, 
Nor hold me clear of treachery and blame. 


How would you long to find yourself once 
more 
Where the great waves go rolling up and 
down! 
‘And the loud winds that spur their steam- 
ing flanks 
The sailors buffet and their voices drown! 


Tiow would you wonder if the honest hand 
That held you sunward on the heaving 
main 
Had quite forgot the trick it knew of old, 
And never so would manage you again! 


fYea, verily, it was an honest hand, 
Warm with the beating of an 
heart; 
‘Never from stouter did good courage come, 
Never from truer the good impulse start. 


honest 


You were his guide on many a dangerous 


storm and darkness led him 


home; 
‘As you to him so he shall be to me, 
Whatever seas I sail or lands I roam. 


gh 


So onward sped, T cannot steer amiss, 
Whatever darkness gathers round 


way 
Let night faithful 


watch 
And wait it out until another day, 


One Who Reads Milton. 


A. E. H., New York, writes: “In Tue 
SATURDAY REview of Oct. 27 H. D. Bassett 
asks if ‘people read Milton nowadays.’ 
Please count me as one of those who do, 
and to whom ‘ Paradise Lost’ ts a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. But I know 
only one or two persons who have read 
more than a few extracts from ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and two or three of the shorter 
poems. I think Milton is very little read, 
except as a school or college task, to be 
got through with as soon as possible. In 
this material age no one seems to care for 
his exalted and inspiring epic, or for the 
incomparable shorter poems, with their 
matchless harmony and beautiful thoughts 
and images, yet I think we need to read 
them all the more. I can never forget my 
sensations on reading for the first time 
*Paradise Lost,’ the ‘Hymn on the Na- 
tivity,’ ‘Comus,’ ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Pense- 
roso,’ and the sonnets on his blindness and 
the massacre in Piedmont. I was at 


my 


come down—I set the 


interesting letters % 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


school when I read the first two books of 
‘Paradise Lost’ and some of the short 
poems, and afterward I read all of his 
poems, They impressed me more than 
anything I had ever read, and I have not 
lost my love for them." 


An Error Corrected. 


HENRY P. GODDOCK, Baltimore, Md 
making a correction, “As I have be 
said, THe New York Times SATURDAY 
“VIEW is rarely caught napping, but you 
are in error in stating that ‘ Sidney 
Luska’ is the ‘real name’ of Henry 
Harland, when exactly the reverse is true. 
Henry Harland is the son the late 
Thomas Harland of New York and nephew 
of Gen. Edward Harland of Norwich, 
a di zruished soldier of the war, 
‘Sidney Luska’ the nom de 
under which he the first of 
very well-told 


Says: 


of 


Conn., 


tir civil and 
was 
wrot 


novels.”’ 


plume 


several 


York 1180 
further 
In 


We ee ae 


above 


New 
correction, and 
comes the worst 
newspaper I read: 
ing to find in a 
ing wholly with authors and 
the statement that Sidney 
name of Henry 
author who has 
ten years or more 
in St. Petersburg 
and was educated 
at Harvard 

Is thi 
land was born 
in the College 
and, having 
is entitled, I 
now prefers, 
than ‘ Sidney 


make 
1dd 


another 


tne 
But 
now New 


York 


It is surpri review deal- 
their work 
iuska is the real 
Harland, the American 
lived abroad for the past 
Mr. Harland was born 
thirty-nine irs ago, 
in Rome, in Paris, and 


yei 


sarcastic? Mr. Har- 
York, was educated 
City of New York, 
achieved fame as an author 
claim, to be known is he 
Henry Harland, rather 
Luska,’"’ 


to be 
in New 
of the 


meant 


as 


Turner and Ruskin. 


George Allen, Ruskin House, London, Is 
to issue eptionally important 
publication, Ru 
volumes, 15 
80 
from 
by 
special permission 
great care having 
reproduction to preserve 
of the originals, the 
covering about 9 by 6 inches. 
Mr. Allen has had this 
plation for a long time, 
with Ruskin’s finest descriptive 
the reproduction 


about an 


Turner and 


exc 
in two 
inche 

photo- 


kin,” 
by 11 
100 


imperial quarto, 


in size, containing from to 
gravure plate made 


original taken 


photographs of 

Wetherman & 
from their own- 
been taken in their 
the value 
subject plate 


pictures 
Co. by 
ers, 
color 
of each 


book in contem- 
his purpose being 
to combine 
criticism, choicest 
Turner’s best work, the re 
which will appeal to every lover of land- 
scape art, as well as to all readers of 
Ruskin. Mr. Allen, feeling that the im 
portance of the book necessitated careful 
ind sympathetic editing, has induced Mr 
Frederick Wedmore to undertake this work. 
The text of the most memora- 
ble passages in Ruskin, devoted to the gen- 
eral principles particular excellences 
of Turner’s work, while the illustrations 
will be drawn not only from famous paint- 
ings but from hitherto little known 
examples of Turner's art, including many 
from Mr. Ruskin's collection, repre- 
senting every period Turner's 
and given far as possible in chrono- 
logical order, Mr. Allen's aim being to 
present a book which, as a whole, will con- 
stitute the best record of Turner's art, 
and a comprehensive and appropriate se- 
lection from all that has been about 
him by his greatest exponent. 

This work, from the cost of its prepara- 
tion, is necessarily expensive, the ordinary 
edition, limited to 750 copies, being issued 
at £7 7s. net, while the édition de luxe, 150 
copies on hand-made paper, with two sets 
of plates, one on ordinary and proofs 
Japan paper, is offered at £15 15s. net. 


sult being a book 


is to consist 


and 


also 


own 


of career, 


as 


said 


on 





Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. 

Miss Geraldine Brooks, a daughter of Mr. 
Elbridge 8. Brooks, whost delightful tales 
of war and adventure have made introduc- 
tion to his name unnecessary, has also 
dipped her pen into her father’s ink-pot 
and the result is a very interesting volume 
“Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days.” The book is intended for young 
minds, but this evident intention does not 
detract from its interest for more mature 
readers. 

Colonial days and dames have of late ex- 
perienced so astounding a revival in liter- 
ature that we wonder what is left to be 
said, But Miss Brooks, in spite of her 
many predecessors in the field, has man- 
aged to say some very interesting things. 
She has the true story-teller’s manner of 
relating what she knows, and the reader 
who eschews biography, with its 
unfailing supply of dry facts and 
may peep between the covers of this book 
without fear of ennul. 

The ten ladies about whom she has un- 
dertaken to write are Anne Hutchinson, 
that heroic supporter of free thought and 
the founder of ‘ Women’s Clubs,’’ Mme 
La Tour, whose romantic story Miss 
Brooks tells again; Margaret Brent of 
Maryland, Mme. Sarah Knight, Eliza 
Lucas, Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, 
Elizabeth Schuyler, Sarah Wister, and De- 
borah Norris, 

The maim charm of the book, however, 
lies, we think, not so much in what it tells 
as in the almost inevitable desire it raises 
in the minds of those who read it to dig 
deeper into the early history of the colo- 
nies. The volume is charmingly Illustrated 
and prettily bound, and should serve as 
a timely and interesting gift to girls for 
the coming holidays. 


on 


almost 
dates, 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company has ar- 
ranged with Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill for 
the reprinting of ‘‘The Finding of Fact,” 
one of the notable stories in his new book, 
“The Case and Exceptions,’ in the Christ- 
mas number of The Pocket Magazine, 


AND DAUGHTERS OF COLONIAL 
By Geraldine Brooks. Llustrated. 
New York: TT, Y¥, Crowell & Ca 


*DAMES 
DAYS, 
12mo. 
$1.60, 


| 


NOVEMBER 10, 1900. 





“FULL OF DELIGHTFUL HUMOROUS TOUCHES.”—Life. 


m™ DIARY : DREAMER 


By ALICE DEW-SMITH, 


“ A book to be read as a sedative by the busy and overworked. 


16°. $1.50, 


The scene is 


laid in England, and is bathed in a peculiarly English atmosphere of peace and 


leisure. 


** This is a book of the meditative 


order. 


Contains much domestic philosophy of a pleasing if not very original 
sort, and, incidentally, no little good-natured social satire.’’—WN. 


Y. Eve. Post. 


The writer expresses her thoughts 


ina manner that is a delightful reminder of ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’ of Ik 


Marvel. In 
* Sketches.’ 


reader's delight.""—Albany Times-Union. 


parts 


it is amusing, 
The combination of humor and sensible reflection results to the 


in the manner of Mark Twain's 


“The Diary of a Dreamer’ is a charming treatment of the everyday 


topics of life. As in 
German Garden,’ we find an engaging 


vidual experience,’’—Detroit Free Press. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


L’AIGLON 


Translated by Louis N. Parker from the French 
Beautifully ornamented and illustrated in 


Adams. 


‘Reveries of a Bachelor’ 


r 


and ‘ Blizabeth and Her 


resentation, from the feminine point of 
view, of the scenes and events that make up the daily living 
those revelations of thought and feeling that {fit so well 


The ‘Diary’ is one of 
into the reader’s indi- 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 
24 Bediord St., Strand, London 


The only Edition 


in English. 


of Edmond. Rostand. 


PRICE $1.50. 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 


The last and the best of the Dooley books is making a popular 
up to the times. 


To be had of all newsdealers 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


One Source of “ David Harum.”* 
In the light of the denials offered by those 
Mr. Westcott's 
“David Ha- 
only alternative offered the 
readers of ‘‘ The Real David Harum.” is to 
that Mr. Westcott'’s friends 
unacquainted with the actual sources which 
or that the writer of 
Harum,” Mr. Arthur T. 
gifted imagination, 
the illusion 
the career of 


personally interested in 
ai 


the 


widely tributed story of 


rum’ 
suppose are 
book, 
David 
most 
which unqualifiedly 
reality The similarity 
“Dave”? Hannum of Homer, N. Y., 
and that of the of Mr. Westcott's 
popular book leaves no other choice. Names 
of of daily life, business 
surroundings, anecdotes told by the friends 
the late Mr. Hannum permit this 
conclusion 
But even 


inspired his 
The Real 
Vance, has a 
exerts of 
of 
one 
hero 


places, incidents 


only 


of 


Han- 
prototype 


admitting that ‘‘ Dave”’ 
num was not the absolute 
“ David Harum," admitting that Mr. Vance 
has attempted to carry the comparison too 


ot 


far, and has augmented a very fair case by 
what Mr. Howells would call “ the gift of 
temporization’’’ for the of the 
of thousands of of 
David Harum," ‘ The Real Ha- 
rum” is, in an independent capacity, the 
record of a unique which for its 
humor, pathos, and keen human interest is 
worth reading, whether one is ac- 
with Mr. Westcott’s “ 
or not. And the illustrations of the book 
the numerous portraits of David Hannum, 
“The Stable at Homer,” ‘ Hannum’'s 
jank Homer,’ ‘‘Hannum’s House 
at Homer,” ‘‘ The Eagle Hotel of ‘ David 
Harum,’ now the Windsor,” &c.—cannot 
fail to be of interest to all lovers of the in- 
imitable horse trader, banker, and humani- 
tarian of the New York village called by 
Mr. Westcott “ Homeville.' 


edification 
readers 
David 


hundreds 


career, 


well 


quainted creation "’ 


at 


The Development of Law.* 


volume which Prof. 
entitled, ‘* Historical 
Jurisprudence,’ out the extent to 
which the legal systems of modern nations 
are indebted to the Germanic 
and to various ancient legal systems which 
culminated in the laws Rome. It must 
not be imagined that this work is intended 
solely for law students, or that it is 
disquisition suited only for those whe wish 
to delve in the dusty archives of 
nations. 

The author does not treat detail 
legal systems, but limits his inquiry to 
those which have contributed to the great 
stream of scientific jurisprudence or those 
which flow from it. To this great stream of 
legal science the ancient monarchies of 
Babylon and Egypt have largely contrib- 
uted. The Jewish legal system has 
of the greatest efficacy in molding legal 
ideas centuries after Israel ceased to exist 
ad a nation. The Hindu law is the most 
perfect example of Aryan law, as free from 
the influence of Babylon and Egypt. Many 
of the fundamental legal conceptions of 
*THE 

Vance, 
Company. 
*HISTORICAL 


The 


comprehensive 
has prepared, 


points 


common law 


of 
a dry 
ancient 


in all 


been 


REAL DAVID HARUM. 
New York: The 
75 cents. 

JURISPRUDENCE. An _Intro- 
duction to the Systematic Study of the De- 
velopment of Law, By Guy Carleton Lee, 
Ph, D., of Johns Hopkins University. S8vo. 
Pp. xv.-517. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3. 


By Arthur T 
Baker & Taylor 


| 


of 








ill of humor and quit 


Price $1.50. 


yr by application to the publisher, 


3 West 29th St., New York. 


modern time 
the « 


attain, 


in 
and 


ient days 


clearly discernible 
irliest of those syste 
the most 


something very near 


ire 
some of 
they 
to 
ness accuracy 


mortgageor to rede 


ms, 
even in an 
their modern full- 
Thu the right 
em his property, the 
the of 
of on 


these 


cone eption < 


and of a 
need 
witne es 
erty, the 
predial servitude 
other legal 


to prove transfer 


Trop 
pro}y 


interest loans, 
and hundreds of 
defined the 
They also ap- 
form in 


occasionally 


payment 


are 
Babylon 
complete 


in 
customary law 
pear in more 
Egypt, though 
altered. B 


of 
or less 
their form is 
of these two they 
but from them they 
be They handed 
from the Phoenicians to and 
Rome, Thence they passed into modern 
jurisprudence by means of that great 
bridge which stretches between the ancient 
and modern worlds—the Roman law. 
sides the ancient laws which culminated in 
the Roman there has been another 
form of law, the Germanic com- 
mon law, which has been equally influen- 
tial molding of the 
ern nations of Europe and America. 

It is not surprising to find that 
thor has devoted nearly one-half 
volume to a of the 
law, the product of 
genius, and a which has 
passed into the jurisprudence of every mod- 
ern civilized State Prof. Lee treats the 
Roman legal system under the following 
headings: Early Roman Law, Period of 
the Republic, The of the Early Em- 
pire, The Law of Christian Empire, 
The Justinian Code, Law, and Bar- 
barian Codes. It is refreshing to find in a 
book, which, from title and from the 
character of the subject treated, would be 
supposed to be dry, uninteresting reading, 
such a mass of information so attractively 
arranged that its perusal is as easy and at- 
tractive as a stirring chapter of history. 
At the same time, every page evidences 
extensive research and exhaustive study, 
and every student of law and history will 
feel indebted to Prof. Lee for this master- 
ly work 


ick nations 


have not been traced, 


can easily followed. were 


on Greece 


Be- 


law, 
ancient 
in the legislation mod- 
the au- 
of his 
consideration Roman 
createst toman 


law actually 


Law 
the 
Canon 


its 


Appropriate Passages.* 
econd revised and enlarged 
the Rey. A. N. Colemanrs little 
of proverbs, maxims ethical passages 
will be found attractive to 
literary workers and public speakers who 
often find it ul appropriate to 
punctuate their remarks with 
The arrangement 
admirable; the 
and indicative, not only of a judi- 
of similar 
made before, 
industrious reading 

An idea of the classifica- 
quotations may be gathered 
following heads: ‘‘ Contentment 
‘Charity and 
“Woman,” 


edition 
volume 


This 
of 
and 
particularly 


and 
some sug- 
the 


most 


gestive phrase of 


volume is selections 
worthy 

collections 
but of 


along 


clous 
that have 
siderable 
beaten paths 
tion of the 
from the 
and Happiness,” 
lence,’’ ‘* Friendship,’ 
“Home,” ‘‘ Wealth,’ &c. Besides the use- 
fulness of these sayings, which we have 
already pointed out, the reader may find a 
certain intellectual pleasure in perusing 
them for their own sake, for, as Seneca 
once wrote: “‘ Precepts or maxims are of 
great weight, and a few useful ones at 

nd do more toward a happy life than 
whole volumes that we know not where to 
find." a 


employment 
con- 


un- 


been 


senevo- 
* Love,” 


*PROVERBIAL WISDOM. Collected and classi- 
fied by the Rev. A. N, Coleman. Published 
by the Compiler at 127 112th Street, New 
York, 





Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 
5th Ave. and 35th St. 


Received from London and 
Paris unique, rare and 
standard books in bindings 
by French and English 
binders, done especially for 
the retail department. 
These books are now on 
exhibition. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Filth Ave, and Thirty-fifth St, 


In their autograph depart- 
ment offer some very inter- 
esting specimens of Thack- 
eray and Dickens and a 
rarely interesting collec- 
tion of autograph letters of 


George Eliot. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


F ifth Ave, and Thirty-fifth St. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fi.th Ave. and Thirty-fifth St. 


Offer a complete set of 
Kelmscott Press books in 
original covers as issued. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St, 


By Edwin Markham.* 


Most critics, we believe, acknowledge 
that Mr. Edwin Markham possesses the 
requisite qualities to make people think 
and to say things in the form of metrical 
composition which cling to the memory and 


which are full of suggestion and fancy. 


But no gift of word arrangement, no powcr | é : 2 
| conspicuous inasmuch as it brings to the 


| fore the many dangerous conditions in 
| communistic life which arise from the dif- 


to kindle the imagination can long prevail 
when the theme is not true and elevating. 
From an ethical point of view, the same 
criticism which ‘‘ The Man with the Hoc” 
inspired may be truthfully applied to 
Mr. Markham's book of poems which now 
appears with striking text illustrations by 
Howard Pyle 

iis nor can they, teeming 
as they are with the gospel of discourage- 
ment, discomfiture, and despair, tend to- 
ward the elevation of the downtrodden, 
even supposing that these strange creatures 
of mental, moral, and spiritual night whom 
Mr. Markham has made his patrons, actu- 
ally exist in this world and day. In plain 
language, freed from the rhetoric of artist, 
ic criticism, Mr. Markham, 
or not, preaches anarchy, or rather he de- 
conditions of life in 
which anarchy its inspiration and 
excuse. Allis despair, morbid, unhealth- 
ful de spair, 


for example, 


as 


verses do not 


unconsciously 


scribes those fulse 


secks 


Take, the opening lines of 
The Tragedy " 
Oh, the fret of the brain, 
And the wounds and the 
Oh, the thought of love and 
of death 
And the soul in its silent hurry. 
Or a few lines from “ The Toilers'"’: 
Their blind feet drift in the darkness 
no one is leading; 
Their toil is the pasture, where hyens and 
harpies are feeding; 
In all lands and always, the 
homeless, the humbled, 
the cliff-like pride of 
haken and crumbled, 
the Pillars of Hell 
left to their ruin 
the 
Stone 
Vhen I see a 
feed, 
Up, day 
dawn, 
And coming 
through the 
Swinging forward 
animal, 
I see a man doomed to 
up an endless steep. 
Or, “The Rock-Breaker 
Pau he leans 
looks 
A labor-blasted toiler: 
So have I seen, on Shasta’ 
Stand silent on a cliff, 
Stript of its glory of 
boughs 
Indeed, 


perme 


worry; 


the thought 


and 


the 
is 


wronged, 


Till the spoiler 


Till are uprooted and 


Or opening lines of ‘‘ The Man Under 


the 


workingman with mouths to 


ifter day, in the dark before the 


home, after night, 
dusk, 


like 


night 


some fierce, silent 


huge stone 


roll a 


ing upon his sledge, 


s top, a pine, 


green leaves 


this morbid 
the 


comes 


point of 
thought of this 
to pen a few 
we find it still intrude 

skeleton at the feast: 

Voice tender and heroical 
Imperious voice that knoweth well 
To wreck the reasonings of years, 
To strengthen rebel hearts with t« 
It is a for deep 
who rhythm 
can, such 


view so 
that 
verses 
its 


ate 
when he 
** Music 
like the 


poet 
on 


elf, 


ars 
that a 
Mark- 


expres- 


subject sorrow 
Mr 


of 


man can 
ham who has 
sion, such ingeniu 
such appreciation 


find his 


usc as 

power 
method of uwrrangement, 
the dramatic, should 


™ that of 


ot 


only inspiration 


State 


*THE MAN WITH THE HOF, AND 
POEMS By Edwin Markham With 
rations by Howard Pyle. New York 


day & MeClure Company $2 


deco- 
Double- 





| naif-naked mentality which ts best illus 


trated by a paraphrase of that famous 
motto of hope and progress: He looks 


_downward, not upward; backward, not for- 


| half 


{I have 


| hold 


' thirty years of age. 
‘a 


| ing 


| chaste, the diction pure 


| different 


| Miss Leslie 
| are the lives of two well-meaning women, 


| infected 


| grief, 





OTHER | 


; is man, 

Justin Ferrar, a well-meaning mystic, and | 
| who has many devoted followers, is in the 
} main 
| puts to Ferrar the Latin phrase cited, and 


| siders 


i of 


| wisdom shall make all humanity 


| right 


} ner 


| New 
} on the 


|} *THE 


| 


ward, and he never lends a hand. 


A: Romance by M. M. Kirkman.” 


“The Romance of Gilbert Holmes,”’ intro- 
duces its author to the public as a new 
writer of fiction, although he has already 
been distinguished in other fields of liter- 
ature, having published among his previous 
works “The Science of Railways,” in 
twelve volumes, and “ Primitive Carriers.” 
He is also prominent outside of the literary 
world, being the Vice President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 

The present story, while savoring slightly 


| of the historical, is a pure love story, a tale 


of the Mississippi Valley during the first 
of the present century. Jefferson 
Davis, Abraham Lincoln, Stephen Douglas, 
Robert BE, Leegand Black Hawk, the great 
Sac chieftain, are the characters that fig- 
ure to enhance the charm of the volume, 


| but while incidents relative to their lives | 


are interesting, it is evident that in order 
to render a historical novel unusually at- 
tractive the characters should be selected 


from some more remote period. The au- 


| thor's fine appreciatior® of Jefferson Davis 
| appears in the following: 
the agreeable manner | 


While occupied in 
described, our little group was 
joined by a gentleman whom the lady wel- 
comed as if he were a brother or dear 
friend, and not too heartily, I thought, 


for his person and manner were engaging | 


in the extreme and such as to attract and 
the attention of any one. Of 
manding presence, and full of the glow and 
fire of life, his years sat so lightly upon 
him that he seemed only to have reached 
manhood, though he was in reality quite 
Calling him to take 
place by her side, he responded with 
pleasure, his high and noble features light- 
up in response to her salutation and 
those of her children “with so much anima- 
tion and kindness that I was at once cap- 


| tivated by him, as in the case of Mr. Lin- 
| coln. 


The narrative of the story begins with 
the boyhood of the hero, Gilbert Holmes, 
and follows his interesting career to man 
hood. The sweetheart of his school days 
remained his sweetheart in youth and old 
age. The Mississippi and its wharves are 
excellently and accurately portrayed, The 
writer is one of those magnanimous souls 
know no North or South, but bear 
for all mankind. The volume is most 
and elegant, and 


who 
love 


| the story told delightfully. 


Sex and Socialism.* 

It might seem strange to assert that the 
difficult study of Socialism can be made 
more understandable when presented in the 
guise of fiction. That this is the case all 
readers of romance know. Few have at- 
tempted to approach the topic in so many 
directions as has the author of 
sreakers.’’ This romance is 


“The Image 


a 
of sex. The two women in the 


Mrs. Rosalind Dangerfield and 
Ardent show how miserable 


ferences 
romance, 


mental disease. 
to 


a 
certainly comes 
one perilously 


with what is 
married woman 
and the unmarried 
close to it. 
Gertrude 


The 


Dix takes a large canvas and 


| covers it with figures, but the individuality 
| of her characters she never loses. 


The dire 
slough humanity is likely to wallow in, if 
ever socialistic ideas are to rule, is strong- 
ly etched “‘ Panen et circenses,’’ while man 
would be the dangerous outlook. 


the corrupting influence. Some one 
whether “ he 
be nothing 
provision of 


This is 


know con- 
more 
mu- 


the 


wants to 
it (Socialism) to 
than a for the 
nicipal sties and pig-wash?" 


Ferrar 
scheme 


answer: 


The whole movement toward economic 


ent, at any rate, must mainly concern it- 


| self with the provision of clean sties and 
| a liberal supply of wash and the common 


trough, whére every pig will find his share. 
Our first step toward any progress in hu- 


| man affairs is to substitute clean and well- 
mannered pigs for filthy and brutal ones. 


The literary ability in ‘‘ The Image Break- 
ers "’ is conspicuous. 
no superficial study of Socialism, for she is 
not afraid to grapple with certain 
which many writers on the subject 
passed over. Whenever the time 
the Almighty in His infinite 
identical, 
Socialism 


it 
have 


comes when 


mentally and physically, then 


| will be possible. 


Edwin Asa Dix, the author of ‘‘ Deacon 
that an author has 
of real characters 
Even where names 
changed, the 


Bradbury,’’ believes 
to make 
purposes of fiction 
actual places are 

resented, an unwitting ‘fly in amber,” is 
very likely to find it out, and much real 
mental distress is thus often inflicted, ‘ If 
a New England farmer,” Mr. Dix, 
“takes me into his acquaintanceship or 
friendship, or shows me a little of his 
self his home surroundings, I 

tainly should feel justified in putting 
him boldly into a work of fiction, no mat- 
ter how carefully 1] might seek to hide hi 
identity. I should feel if I were violat- 
ing a confidence, Mr. Dix's book people are 
not drawn from individuals; 
on New 
England character; 


use for 
and 


person 


Says 


In- 
or cer- 


not 


they are based 
England characters, but 
and this 
the truer art. 


not upon 


may be, 


whole, 
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“Book Plates Designed and Cut on 
Wood,” by Gordon Craig, is the title of a 
dainty little booklet published at the sign 
of the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey, Engiand, 
by Mr. Craig, which contains a number of 
reproductions of his work in book plates, 
some of which are hand-colored. The lit- 


tle book, which is published in an edition 
of 350 copies, 300 of which are for sale at 


a shilling each, includes a quaint plate 
made for his mother, Ellen Terry; one 
for William Winter, and a charming one 
for a Mrs. Downing, which shows a beau- 
tiful white cat on a colored cushion. An- 
other interesting plate included is the 
“ship "’ book plate, made for Mr. Pryden, 
which a competent critic has said to be 
the most satisfactory ex libris included in 
the Winter Studio Book Plate number, the 
late Mr. Gleason White also speaking in 
the highest terms of these designs. The 
little book as a whole, serving as an ad- 
mirable introduction to Mr. Craig's work 
in book plates, which is very original both 
in conception and execution. Mr. Craig 
also issues an artistic little monthly, The 
Page, the yearly subscription to which is 
twelve shillings. This magazine has been 
so successful that it is about to appear 
simultaneously in England and America. 


The Order of the Golden Age, Ilfra- 





com- | 


combe, England, has just issued a ‘‘ Com- 
prehensive Guide Book to Natural, Hygi- 
enic, and Humane Diet,’’.compiled by Sid- 
ney H. Beard, ‘a book for those who de- 
sire to live a hundred years,’ which al- 
though published at 1s. 6d., is bound in art 


canvas, “ painted and illuminated by hand.” 
| Mr. 
| is 

| same 


3eard, the compiler of the guide book, 
also editor of 
subject, The Herald of the Golden 
Age, and claims for his book that it will 
be found vastly superior to most vegeta- 


| rian publications, for the reason that most 


existing books of this character were pub- 
lished before the discovery of the scientific- 


| ally prepared nut foods and other special- 


will be 


con- 


that the 
contain much 


50 
to 


present volume 
information 


ties, 


found 


/ cerning these products, as well as original 


and copyrighted recipes, and a large num- 
ber of helpful notes as to ‘‘a diet of health 
and happiness,” hygienic living, artistic 
cooking, food values, &c. 


Literary Junk 
to this office 


Mr. A. 8. Clark of “ The 
Shop,” in Fulton Street, sent 
a few days ago some odd copies of a lit- 
erary periodical published in Bangor, Me., 





|} markably 


in 1888S—an eight-page quarto, devoted 
largely to literary and religious matters 
and called The Journal. The first page 
was usually taken up with a review of 
some new book. Altogether it was a very 


| creditable publication, and throws a great 


deal of light on the extent of public inter- 
est in literary matters at that time. One 
of the has notice of Lockhart's 


issues a 


| '* Life of Scott.” 


The issues of the Cranbrook Society of 
Detroit steadily increase in beauty of ty- 
pography and the fineness of their work 
in illumination. Number IV. of the Cran- 
brook Papers, the for September, 
which has just appeared, is very striking 
both to its 
the effectiveness of a border in dull colors 
which is particularly fine. The majority of 
the initials are plain, dignified letters, 
water color; but two large initials are re- 
good. Both show gold foil, laid 
hand and burnished, the initial to 


issue 


as 


on by 


a paper devoted to the | 








illuminated initials and for | 


in | 


the opening article having the letter itself | 


| in gold on a colored background; while far | 


more effective will be found the initial in 





much 
| price 


| increasing elaboration 
; making this actually represent the cost of 


3 : | numbered 
equality, as I understand it, for the pres- | P 
tains an article on the Kelmscott Chaucer, 





The author has made | }een raised in price from $5 to $8 per copy, 


| and that as the edition is further exhau 


phases } the 


| book contains an alphabetical list 


no | 


rep- | 


with a beautiful centre showing 
fine detailk work, on a gold back- 
ground. The publishers announce that the 
of Cranbrook Papers has 
vanced to $1 or $10 a 
of the 


colors, 


been ad- 
year; the 
illuminations 


per copy, 


| few details as to 


of «¢ 


| gation. 


issue, the edition being limited to but 250 | 


copies. The present issue con- 
from which two full-page reproductions are 
given, of course greatly reduced in size. 
The Cranbrook Press also announces that 
its first book, ‘‘The First Published Life 
of Lincoln,” by John Locke Scripps, re- 
cently issued in beautiful reprint, 


a has 


| vate 





price will be again advanced. 


J. F. 
and 
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pages 
press, 


Verster of Amsterdam has compiled 
recently issued a_ privately 

of forty-four pages, with 
for additions; the work of a 
although written in English 
ot 
expres- 
maxims, 
quotations, si 
&( 


lish 


sions, 


mottoes, adages, 
inscriptions, 
phrases, proverbs, 
sentences, stanzas, 
they on British 
plates, which he will 
his fellow-subscribers 
the English Ex Libris 
pamphlet is attractively 
and will 
Ix 


aphorisms, 
legends, 


pass- 
ages, 


ings, 


iy- 
verses, as 
American book 
be glad to send to 
to The Journal of 
Society. «The little 
printed 
found of much in 


Libris collectors 


of Miss 
her departure 

“ The 
know 


Ladies’ 


occur and 


on good 


paper, be terest 


by all 
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like 
with 
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The 
for 
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interesting 
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that in her ne 
Home 
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al 
will 
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| not 
Tield 
he 
which 


Ww nov 
Journal has s 
publication, she 
New 


phase 


cured goes back no 
England, 
of New England 
life. Her new novel will deal with 
life of a small subject 
which Miss Wilkins thor- 
study knows 
of 


ludicrously 


only own but to a 
most 
country 
the 


of 


social town, a 


has made a 
how 
small 
tight 


and these phases 


ough she deep th 


contentions will 
lin 


will 


town 
the 
she 


| social 
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drawn, 
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ed } to readers 


| ly 


: | Anthology 
printed | 


blank | 
Dutch | 
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Eng- | Literature he at lea 


| kind 


™ oo ynarmrorenmnnae prem e = 


show in their humorous aspects, and also 
their tragic sides. Around this theme 
Miss Wilking has woven ah absorbing love 
story. The novel will begin its serial run 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal within a short 
time. 


Among the novels shortly to be pub- 
lished in Lippincott's Magazine is a story 
by Edward S. Van Zile entitled “A Novel 
Complication,’ which deals with various 
phases of New York's literary world in a 
humorous way. Mr. Van Zile was an edi- 
torial writer on a New York daily for many 
years, and afterward editor for a time of 
Current Literature, His novels have been 
of varied character, both realistic and ro- 
mantic. ‘ With Sword and Crucifix,” a 
historical tale, ran as a serial through 
Harper's Weekly and appeared in book 
form last year in this country and England. 
The Tillotsons recently purchased the 
rial rights to his romance ‘* With the Prince 
of Adventure rs,"’ a tale dealing with the 
first voyage of Columbus. Mr. Van Zile is 
now at work his home Hartford, 
Conn., upon a novel of contemporaneous 
life, the if which is laid 
England city, 
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The current number of The Brown Alumni 
Monthly memories of the 
late President by his 
William L. anecdotes 
lated, trait 
doctor's 
regretted that 

“T well remember 


contains some 
Wayland, 
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fome 


nephew, 


Stone are re- 


indicating in the 
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we have n 


each 


character one, and it is 


»t space for 


one Sund: morning 
when Dr, Wayland was temporarily sup- 
plying the pulpit of the First Baptisi 
‘Meeting House,’ then vacant by the death 
of Dr. Garnger, and | walked with him to 
the meeting house. I remarked eing 
a large number of people going in: * 
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Notes and News. 


John Lane 
ume entitled ‘ 


Beardsley 


will bring out Nov. 27 
The Later Works of A 
with an introductory 

with upward of 170 des 

2 zine-etched photog ror ; 
will be bound in white 

limited edition of 125 copie 

will be issued on Japanese 


vol- 
ubrey 
and 
in- 
The 

ckram, 
, with eXx- 
vel- 


note, 
ig? . 
cluding 1 
volume 


and a 
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Mr. Henry 
In pre at 
ume verse, which 
sued, under the title 
plemented Ovidian Myth, w 
Stories in Verse, and a Prose 
Mr. Abbey is well known as a 
of excellent verse to yme of 
periodical 


Abbey 
Styles & vol- 
will shortly be is- 
Phaethon: A Lup 
ith Three Other 
Contention.’ 
contributor 
the leading 


of 


of 


s Sons are publishing to- 
of Simples,” by Martha 
Brockée Flint; ‘‘ Songs of Two, and Other 
Poems,” by Arthur Sherbu Hardy; 
‘Crittenden: A Kentucky Story Love 
and War,” by John Fox, Jr., and “ Songs 
and Song Writers,"” by Henry T. Finck, 
with eight portraits Mr. Fox’s story 1 
to be the most elaborate work far 
written by him. The scene shifts from Ken- 
tucky to Santiago, and then to Kentucky 
The time action is that of the recent Cu- 
ban campaign. 


Charles Scribner 
day “‘A Garden 


ne 
of 


so 


of 


Mother Goose rhymes and 
been edited by Charlies Welsh in a 
which places the simplest and most trivial 
at the beginning, while the ar- 
is continued according as the 
child is supposed to be devel- 
collection has been carefully 
along the same lines and will 
published by D Heath & Co. 


melodies have 
manner 


mind of the 
oped. The 
be Cc 
The empha- 
Dr. 
interest 


volume of selections which 
the extent and variety of 
Dyke's intellectual and spiritual 
; Sons 
Nov. 17 Friendly 
Year."’ 


under the title of The 


grentano's haye just received the follow- 
ing books from Paris: "* Le Roi,”’ by George 
d’ Esparbés; ‘Pour vos Beaux Yeux,” 
(illustrated album,) by Albert Guillaume; 
‘ Balancez des Dames,” illustrated, by Gyp; 
‘Le Livre des Mille Nuits et Une Nuit,” 
Vol. VL, by J. C. Mardrus; “‘ Les Beaux 
Dimanches d'un Bourgeois de Paris,"’ by 
Guy de Maupassant; “ Le Calvaire,’’ by 
Octave Mirbeau; ‘“ Paris Dinstantane,” 
‘Paris Exposition,” “Armour, Armour, 
by Pierre Veber, and Duc de Bour- 
gogne et le Duc de Beuvillier, (Lettres in- 
édites, 17U0-17U8,) by the Marquis de Vogué 


‘Le 


Charles Scribner's Sons have just revised 
their catalogue musical literature and 
presenting it in an attractive enlarged 
which has been greatly improved 
classified and annotated lists 
of books in every department of music 
It includes nearly all books of any value 
on music in the English language. To per- 
sons who enjoy music and who also desire 
an acquaintance with the lives of the com- 
posers and the various forms of the art, 
an examination of the Scribner catalogue 
cannot fail,to be of both interest and 
profit. . 
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ace 
edition 
by carefully 


volume of 
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Oliver 
ar- 


will issue Nov. 
Blair Thaw. 


John Lane 
poems by Alexander 
same day will also appear “ John 
Hobbes'’s Birthday Book,” selected 
ranged by Zoe Proctor. 

John Lane publishing the works of 
George Borrow in neat Svo. (6x3% inches.) 
The first volumes to appear are 
gro "’; its sequel ‘“‘ Romany Rye,” 
Bible in Spain." 


ana 


is 


* Laven- 
and " The 


A new holiday book for children, with 
illustrations by Oliver Herford, is in press 
at The Macmillan Company. The author of 
it is Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, and it will 
be called “The Dream Fox Story Book.” 
Unlike Mrs. Wright's books it is not a na- 
ture story, but has to do with the wonder- 
ful adventures of a boy nicknamed Billy 
Button. 


An interesting boy's book is issued by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. this week under the title 
of ‘‘ England’s Hero Prince,’ being a tale 
of the Black Prince, by Gordon Stables. 
The book is fully illustrated, 


Redemption and Evolution.” 

This is a remarkable work, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of extensive 
and varied scholarship, shown by quota- 
tions’ from many diverse sources and the 
citation of authorities equally varied, or 
whether viewed simply from the stand- 
point of attractive literary style. It is re- 
markable that the style could at once be 
so coherent, lucid, and interesting. The 
work has attracted much attention in Eng- 
land. 

It is written strictly on orthodox lines in 
the best sense of that much abused word, 
but there is no overweening anxiety or 
wresting of Holy Scripture to meet any 
preconceived theory. Those who desire to 
obtain such a view of divine revelation as 
may readily accord with the latest reve- 
lations of science will be rewarded by read- 
A significant quotation 
showing the spirit of the writer is as fol- 
lows: 

For ourselves “our way is safeguarded 


by the fact that while we would fearlessly 
accept all the new light that has 


1 
*THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST. A Study 
of the Doctrine of Redemption in the Light 
of the Theory of Evolution. By Rev, EK. 
Griffith- Jones, B. A. Fourth edition reduced 
to $1.50. New York: Edwin 8. Gorham. 
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“It is simple; it is natural; it is 
charming; it will be widely read. The 
love story that runs through it is one of 
the prettiest we remember having read in 
recent fiction.’’— The Bookman. 

*** Uncle Ed’ is one of those 
acquaintance makes a man’s 
gracious.” —Brvok/pn Eagle. 

“Its pungent, homely philosophy is 
becoming as familiar on the lips of re id 
ers as that of ‘David Harum,’ ~Boston 
Transcript. 
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the expansion of re- 
thought, we are anchored in the faith 
that our final source of light on the future 
of humanity is contained in the Christian 
revelation, and that the speculations ol 
human science are valuable to us, as they 
serve a better and a more thorough un- 
derstanding of the truths there held in 
solution, which are crystallized and brought 
into their true perspective only as we come 
to a better understanding of our nature 
which we live.” 
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The Poetry of the Psalms,* 
Van of the P 
attracts our all, through the 
effectiveness of its binding 
in gold on the front cover 
lettering, 
designed Bertram 
the typography the 
book being the work of the Merrymount 
The title page is in red and black, 
the initial letters most original, 
red white red back- 
ground, the rubricated 
throughout 

Dr. Van Dyke 
siasm about his chosen 
the P. 
ippeal to his 


1S 
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Poetry alms 


first of 


Dr Dyke's “ 
notice, 

and 
shows title 
enclosed in a 


ecclesiastical 


border, by 


Grosvenor Goodhue, of 
Press. 
while are 
and on a 


fully 


being in 


book being 


much enthu- 


the 
salms,which makes 
attention—first to the 
man and then to the student of literature. 
In his introduction he states that 
is intended primarily to introduce readers to 
study of the Psalms in English 
as poetry, there being three ways in which 
the Bible may be studied—as divine reveia- 
tion, as historical documents, and, again, 
simply as literature. From the latter stand- 
point the Psalms will be found: 

Noble and impassioned interpretations of 
nature and life, uttered in language of 
beauty and sublimity, touched with the 
vivid colors of human personality, and em- 
bodied in forms of enduring literary art. 

Dr. Van Dyke points out that these three 
ways studying the Bible are perfectly 
compatible, all true lovers of this immortal 
book having a deep interest in all phases 
of its individuality; reminding us, too, that 
the comfort, help, and guidance afforded 
us spiritually can only be increased by the 
r.ost perfect appreciation of the literary 
finish and beauty of form shown in many 
of the Psaims. Milton, as Dr. Van Dyke 
tells us, has perfectly expressed the spirit 
in which the latter has attempted his study 
of the Book of Psalms, when he says: 

Not in their divine arguments alone, but 
in the very critical art of composition, the 
Psalms may be easily made to appear over 
all kinds of lyric poetry incomparable. 

Dr. Van Dyke next explains why much of 
the beauty of the Psalms lies beyond the 
province of his study, the reasons lying 
principally in the loss suffered by transia- 
tlon into English, and in the change in 
form from verse to prose; passing thence 
to a critical examination and special study 
of various portions of the different Psalms 

The little book, twenty-five pages in all, 
will be found interesting throughout, and 
may come as a revelation to some of us 
who have not been used to consider the 
Bible from a strictly literary standpoint, or 
as a treasury of beautiful language, per- 
fectly expressed. 
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Crusoz Illustrated by the Rheads.* 

A new edition of Defoe’s masterpiece, 
octavo and printed from large types, has 
been illustrated by the Brothers Rhead. 
The work of these artists is so familiar to 
American readers that it calls for no spe- 
celal comment here. If a distinction 
worth noting, it is that the work of Fred- 
is slightly broader, and more sug- 
while the lat- 
ter excels in the reproduction of detali 
which makes his pictures an instructive and 
continual source of profitable examination. 
Over 100 pen-and-ink drawings, headbands, 
borders, and decorations, done in old wood- 
cut style, represent the work of the art- 
ists, and it may interest those who crave 
for realism, even in the picturing of a ro- 
mance of adventure, that the illustrations 


were made the subject of a special journey 
to the Island of Tobago, off the coast of 
Venezuela, where ‘ Robinson Crusoe lived 
in complete solitude for eight and twenty 
years. A map of Tobago and vicinity, to- 
gether with a frontispiece portrait of the 
author, accompany the volume. Nor is 
this all; Louis Rhead in his introduction 


* THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. For Read- 
crs of the English Bible. By Henry Van 
Dyke, LL._D., Professor of Literature in 
Princeton University. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Publishers, New York, 1900. 60c, 

*THE LIFE AND STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF ROBINSON CRUSOB. By Daniel Defoe. 
Inustrated by the Brothers Louis and Fred- 
Tt Rhead. New York: R. H. Russell, 
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writer exhibits a thorough 
knowledge the uxder- 
currents of Chinese thought, and ts 
ablei 
and striking lights. The book 
fearless, concise and accurate in its 
statements and convincing. Il is 
well deserving of careful reading. 
ADVANCE NOTICE. 
—— 
JAMES POTT & CO., 
19-121 West 23d St., 
New York. 
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fallacy re- 
He writes: 


It seems to be a general idea 
soe’s island was Juan Fernandez, situated 
at the southern extremity of South Amer- 
ica, in the Pacific Ocean. For that rea- 
s0n a map has been prepared for the pres- 
ent edition to show at a glance the real 
location of the island, which is distinctly 
described in the book, as well as on the 
title page of the first edition, as being “ at 
the mouth of the mighty Orinoco, thirty 
miles northwest of Trinidad, an island ly- 
ing just in the Caribbean archipelago.” 


Thus the background of the pictures is 
a careful reproduction of Tobago scenery, 
descriptions of which Defoe received sec- 
ond-hand from sea Captains, although the 
adventures of the man which formed the 
basis of the tale actually took place thou- 
sands of miles away on an island of the 
Pacific. 
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“The scene of this superb love story 
The theme is 


“Maurice Thompson, of Crawfords- 
is laid at old Vincennes. 
the heroic and little known campaign in 
which Colonel George Rogers Clark, in 
1778, saved the Middle West to the 
American Union. 

“The list of characters includes a 
charming and attractive girl, a chivalrous 
and romantic youth and the best Indian 


and the best frontiersman since the days 


ville, Ind., whose delightful writings in 
prose and verse have made his reputation 
national, has achieved his master stroke of 
genius in ‘Alice of Old Vincennes,’ a 
delightful story of Revolutionary days in 


his native State. 
“ Even if we had not heard of Maurice 
Thompson before, this book, strong and 


of Cooper.” brilliant, would stamp him as a genius.” 


More original than ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” more 
cohesive than ‘'To Have and to Hold,’’ more 
vital than ‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ such is Maurice 
Thompson’s superb American romance ‘‘Alice of 
Old Vincennes.’’ It is, in addition, more artistic 
and spontaneous than any of its rivals. 

—Chicago Times- Herald. 


Seldom has a book by any author met 
with such immediate appreciation on the 
part of the book-loving public. 

—Brentano’s. 


It demonstrates that the public is al- 
ways ripe {0 appreciate a powerful his- 
torical novel of colonia! days. 


Since columns have been wasted in the vain 
—American Baptist Publication Society. 


attempt to identify ‘‘the great American novel,’ 
perhaps it would be well to waive argument and 
stand on the bald claim that Maurice Thompson’s 
‘Alice of Old Vincennes’’ more nearly fills what 
we may fancy to be its requirements than any 
book in the closing decade of this century. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Herald. 


American readers quickly discover a 
“Carvel” was quick, “ Har- 
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stantaneous. 
—Fieming H. Revell Company. 
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Selwyn was, pre-eminently, a man of 
world. His culture, wit, cosmopolitan s 
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attracted to him such influential friend 
the First Lord Holland, Horace 
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